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More than most statesmen, 
Charles Malik has a genius for 
pushing the discussion of our 
crisis up to the level it deserves 
and needs. He summons us to 
lofty, positive and ascetical 
goals. 


THE MAGNITUDE OF THE 
CHALLENGE 


CHARLES MALIK 


I 


I UNDERSTAND THE SUPREME EXTERNAL ISSUE of the moment to be 
the Communist challenge." Every other problem is subordinate to 
this, and any strategy, whether with respect to Europe or the Middle 
East or Asia, whether it deals with military or economic or cultural 
matters, any strategy that is not ordered to the ultimate resolution 
of this issue, on every level on which it strikes, is not only inade- 
quate, but actually plays into the hands of Communism itself. There 
is little freedom of action left until the challenge of Communism is 
faced and resolved. 

Because of limitations of time I have to be concise, and there- 
fore I must leave it to your creative imagination to supply the links 
of reasoning behind much of what I shall say. I shall marshal phe- 
nomena, the quiet, total contemplation of which will alone disclose 
the magnitude of the challenge. The situation is exceedingly complex, 
revealing a sort of day of judgment in which nothing is not cru- 
cially in the balance. He will not find his bearings in the world today 
who does not seriously and always grapple with this challenge. 





1The present article is an address delivered at Fordham University on Wednesday, 
October 29, 1952. 
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II 


Let me first dwell on the Asiatic situation in general. Neither 
poverty, nor starvation, nor social and economic injustice, have by 
themselves caused the spread of Communism through Asia. Nor will 
the removal of these scourges tomorrow do away with the threat of 
Communism. All these are privative things, whereas Communism 
appeals and spreads by the action of an active agency. 

Nothing is clearer in the writings of the masters of Communism 
than that they profoundly distrusted the efficacy of the proletariat to 
give rise by itself to any great movement. They viewed the prole- 
tariat as a mere given passive base to be built upon, organized, used, 
for the purposes of the revolution. In the Manifesto “the Com- 
munists” are conceived as “the most advanced and resolute section 
of the working class parties . . . which pushes forward all others.” 
Again and again Lenin and Stalin develop the concept of the Com- 
munist Party as “the vanguard,” “the organized detachment,” “the 
highest form of class organization” of the proletariat, and therefore, 
** as the instrument of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” “The Party 
cannot be a real party,” writes Stalin, “if it limits itself to register- 
ing what the masses of the working class feel and think, if it follows 
in the tail of the spontaneous movement, if it is unable to overcome 
the inertness and the political indifference of the spontaneous move- 
ment... .”” (Stalin: Foundations of Leninism, International Publish- 
ers, New York, 1939, pp. 108-109.) 

The chief active cause of Communism, then, is the fact that Com- 
munism is a fully articulated, centrally directed, world movement, 
with consecrated agents preaching its doctrine and way of life with 
extraordinary zeal, and organizing Communist cells everywhere. The 
Communist agent, fully indoctrinated and in constant touch with the 
masters of Communism, is behind every Communist movement any- 
where in Asia. One wishes the Western tourists who have written 
books on their “impressions of Asia” had seen the concrete agency 
of these agents, had in fact sought them out and “studied” them. Had 
they been willing or able to do so, they would have been profoundly 
disturbed, infinitely more so than by the “sordid conditions” which 
seem to have so sentimentally “impressed” them; they would have 
seen a zeal, a fanaticism, a sense of mission, a dialectical power, a 
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sure sensing of the pulse of the masses, and, above all, an asceticism, 
which would have devastatingly contrasted with anything to which 
they were used. One thing the Western world must learn: that with- 
out profound conviction concerning the nature of things it can never 
beat Communism. 

A striking illustration of the necessity for an “active cause” above 
and beyond misery and hunger and dispossession is the recent history 
of China. However one argues this history, the fact remains that in 
an actual civil war in which one side was supported by international 
Communism and the other by the West, Communism succeeded in 
expelling the West and establishing itself on the continent. Com- 
munism won in China at the edge of the sword, and nothing more 
has arrested it on its march than that it has not so far won in Korea. 

Western Europe has had intimate contacts with Asia for genera- 
tions. The intellectual classes of Asia all know European languages 
and are fairly conversant with Western modes of thinking. Now in 
Western Europe there are vigorous Communist parties. What is there 
to prevent international Communism from infiltrating into Asia by 
way of these parties? In the Near East, for instance, Communist ideas 
have reached us not directly from Russia, but indirectly from France, 
England or Germany. There is no escape from the tragic conse- 
quences of the inner self-division of the West. Asia and Africa are 
rebelling against the West, not only by reason of the classical West- 
ern ideas of freedom and independence, but also because Com- 
munism has softened the West to the extent that Western elements 
are themselves inciting these two continents against the West. The 
role of the Italian, French, German and other European Communist 
parties in the active furthering of Communist thought and revolu- 
tion throughout the world is a fascinating story still to be written. 

The immense land mass and the teeming populations of Asia them- 
selves present a disadvantage to the West in its contest with Com- 
munism. Once Communism receives a lodgment in Asia, it wil] be 
very difficult to dislodge it. The West cannot oppose massiveness by 
massiveness, but by the development of qualitative excellence on 
every level. 

There is efficacy in sheer existence and in continued existence. 
Communism, in its politico-historical existence, has now endured for 
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a generation. Despite opposition, it has moved from victory to victory. 
Thus there is not only the lure of being; there is the emphatic beckon- 
ing of the bandwagon. People are impressed by the power of Com- 
munism to exist and to triumph. 

The miraculous shrinking of the world whereby ideas, objects and 
men are conveyed from one place to another with increasing rapid- 
ity (a development for which you in this country have been as 
responsible as any other people) has been an active agency in the 
spread of Communism. Everybody today knows what others have and 
have not, and it is impossible any longer to conceal the appalling 
inequalities, material and cultural, throughout the world. It is the 
agency of this knowledge, and not the inequalities in themselves, 
that has actualized a sense of injustice issuing in general rebellion. 
When I suddenly realize my nakedness, and when at that very 
moment somebody comes along with a plausible interpretation, 
directing my rebellion and sense of shame, and enabling me to cover 
myself up with some rags, then certainly I will go along, especially 
if nobody else then comes forward with a better and deeper interpre- 
tation. The coincidence of three facts: (a) the sudden spread of 


enlightenment throughout the world; (b) the readiness of the Com- 
munists to fill this enlightenment with a message; and (c) the absence 
of a corresponding effective message emanating either from the West 
or from native resources—this coincidence has been potent in further- 
ing Communism throughout the world. 


III 


It is not a question of “the Slavic spirit” or of “the Russian soul” 
at all: it is a question of Marx and Marxism. The ability to see the 
truth of this distinction is part of the great challenge. The rest of 
the world therefore is contending in reality not with the Russians, 
but with Marx and his doctrine, and with the Russians to the extent 
that they have allowed themselves to be dominated by Marx. There 
undoubtedly is moral responsibility here, but the Russians must also 
be viewed as infinitely deeper than Marx, and therefore as fully 
capable of expunging him from their system. Their boundless energy, 
their exuberant imagination, their ability to suffer, their childlike 
character, their communal sense, their deep patriotism and love of 
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“Mother Russia,” their contagious conviviality, their profound 
asceticism, the mystical streak in their nature, their genuine love for 
humanity everywhere (cf. Dostoyevsky), their rebellion therefore 
against discrimination, their pregnant predisposition to eschatology, 
the persistence among them of deep religious faith despite all perse- 
cution—these are characters for which on the whole the Russians 
should be loved. The sum total of all this is the Russian word that is 
not yet uttered, and the Western world, out of respect for the truth 
and also out of a desire to promote peace and understanding, must 
make the Russians feel that it respects them too much to believe that 
Marxist Communism is really what they want to say. Russian tech- 
nology, industry, science, literature, and spirituality will remain, a 
blessing to Russia and to the rest of the world, long after Commu- 
nism has been overcome and completely forgotten. The understand- 
ing and acceptance of the positive ground of goodness and truth in 
the Russian soul as distinct from the distortions and perversions of 
Communism is an inescapable challenge upon the Western world. 
Whoever confuses the Russians purely and simply with Communism 
is not only not in the truth: he positively plays into the hands of 


Communism itself. 
IV 


Western civilization is further challenged by nationalism in Asia 
and Africa. This is a whole inquiry by itself. The rise and develop- 
ment of this nationalism cannot be understood apart from the follow- 
ing themes: (1) the rivalry of the Western powers, itself a manifesta- 
tion of European nationalism; (2) the weakening of Europe as a 
result of its internecine wars; (3) the overshadowing of Europe by 
its two gigantic offshoots, America and Russia; (4) the fact that 
these two offshoots had different ideas about Asia and its relations 
to the West from those entertained by Europe; (5) the Communist 
fanning of anti-Western nationalism; (6) the impact of the European 
ideas of “the nation,” “the state,” “democracy,” “self-rule,” and 
“representative government,” upon the dependent peoples; (7) the 
rise of Western-trained national leaders who for various reasons and 
in diverse ways were absolutely sold on the liberation of their coun- 
tries; (8) the slow inner maturation of the dependent peoples them- 
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selves; (9) the excesses and exploitations which foreign rule in many 
instances practiced; and (10) the great example and influence of 
Japan. 

Asian nationalism need not by itself be anti-Western. Its aim is 
not only self-rule, but the revival and affirmation of native values: 
the deities of the tribe. What is happening therefore is the plural- 
ization of the world: every people, every culture is asserting itself 
vis-a-vis the rest of the world. Every believer in being and individu- 
ality must bless this assertion, for there is such a moral solidarity 
among men that where people are not free and are not fully them- 
selves we are all the losers. The danger arises not from the assertion 
in itself, but from the absence of an overarching universal order, both 
political and intellectual, within which the assertion may find its 
place. For the absence of such an order the West has only itself to 
blame. The universal was discovered, elaborated and worshipped in 
the West; and yet in recent centuries it was put aside in favor of 
external political and economic arrangements. Is it conceivable that 
if the West during the last two centuries was not preoccupied with 
lesser things, but had unashamedly put forward, in a spirit of unity 
and charity, its deepest and holiest values, the East would not have 
found a genuine, positive, universal idea within which it could assert 
itself? People crave for nothing more than for the universal, and 
when the genuine universal is held back from them, they will espouse 
any counterfeit brand that comes their way. The greatest danger is 
not in nationalism, but in the possibility that Asian nationalism will 
find available only the Communist universal to attach itself to. The 
West is challenged to produce a valid, adequate, fundamental com- 
munity of ideas within which the East.can accommodate itself: in 
peace, in justice, and with a sense of complete fulfillment. 


V 


There is room for a grounded investigation into the effect of the 
economic and political example of America upon the rest of the 
world. Rightly or wrongly, America to many minds means money, 
luxury and material things. The materialists everywhere entertain a 
secret envy and admiration of the American success. The deeper 
social and spiritual virtues of American life are little known abroad, 
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except as an American missionary—and American missionaries are 
among the salt of the earth—concretely exemplifies them in his life. 
When therefore dialectical materialism stresses material and eco- 
nomic determination, it receives potent indirect support from the 
prevalent American meaning. 

The American philosophy of independence has exerted a power- 
ful influence upon Asia and Africa. From the point of view of the 
Communist challenge, one must ask whether independence today can 
mean only what it meant in the eighteenth century—namely, a politi- 
cal act within the same cultural whole. International Communism 
also preaches independence and promotes the so-called “national 
liberation movements,” when nothing is more certain than that both 
theoretically and in practice independence is abhorrent to the Com- 
munist creed. In the crucial interplay of concrete forces today, 
abstract individualistic concepts do not apply, and while the West- 
ern community as a whole, with all its tested values, is under ruthless 
attack, the highest quality of statesmanship is required to make sure 
that independence does not mean the actual or potential transfer of 
allegiance to the Communist camp. 


VI 


The importance of cultural and racial continuities between the 
Soviet realm and the territories contiguous to it has not been suf- 
ficiently discussed. This fact alone, entirely apart from any Com- 
munist ideology, places the Western world at a tremendous disad- 
vantage. The sprawling existence of the Communist empire at the 
heart of the Eurasian continent is in the end perhaps the most 
decisive geopolitical fact. 

There is not a people in Asia that does not have cultural and 
racial cousins, if not brothers, in the Soviet orbit. Identity of race, 
culture, language and religion exerts a powerful osmotic pull upon 
the peoples across the Soviet frontiers. There is a far greater existen- 
tial chasm between the West and Asia than between the Soviet Union 
and Asia; a chasm that cannot be bridged by artificial or clever 
means. If the West has to worry about how to make the notions of 
freedom, responsibility, reason and individuality plausible to the 
peoples of Asia, Communism is plagued by no such worry at all. 
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The massiveness and group consciousness to which the peoples of 
Asia are used are precisely the terms with which Communism 
addresses them. 

Nothing therefore is more important than to develop continuities 
and links with Asia, than to expand all existing natural and cultural 
ties. In a sense, this problem measures the degree of unity or dis- 
unity in the Western world. For if this world, in face of the great 
crisis of the moment, really felt as one, it would rejoice that parts 
of it already have important ties with the realms beyond. There are 
continuities, for instance, between Germany and Eastern Europe, or 
among the peoples and cultures of the Mediterranean basin, that the 
Western world cannot afford not to promote if it is not going to doom 
itself. And within Asia itself there are natural continuities whose 
development serves the cause of peace. Is there any doubt that the 
Arabs have natural ties with large parts of Africa and Asia, that the 
Indians and Pakistanis have special intermediating responsibilities 
for the whole continent, and that a healthy Japan can perform an 
invaluable service for peace through her many natural links and 
continuities in the Far East? Unless that which exists by nature is 
fully understood, respected and promoted, there will arise gaps. 
breaks, unnatural tensions in the texture of peace. To jump, for 
instance, all the way from Detroit to Teheran without taking into 
account the intermediate lands and mentalities is to place unnecessary 
strains upon one’s powers. Each part of the Western world has abso- 
lutized itself with respect to the other parts; each part has endeavored 
to relate itself directly and exclusively to the rest of the world. But 
this is not the way of community, especially in a moment of crisis: 
this is the way of weakness and doom. The need is to recapture whole- 
ness, and in dealing with the world to re-establish depth, structure, 
articulation, graduation, continuity, nuance, “the middle term.” 
Some of the most pregnant relations are indirect. 

In this connection, the American citizens who trace their descent 
to Africa, the Far East, the Near East, or Eastern Europe, constitute 
possibilities of structure and mediation that may not be disregarded. 
I am fully aware that this involves political, psychological, cultural 
and existential difficulties; but if America is to establish real direct 
continuities with the non-European worlds comparable to what the 
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Soviet Union has achieved, it would seem that all possibilities must 
be explored. 

Western nongovernmental agencies (missions, free business enter- 
prises, schools, hospitals, foundations) have been operating in Asia 
and Africa for centuries. In most instances they developed great 
legacies of good will for the West. Where Communism struck or 
where radical nationalism prevailed, these voluntary forces of under- 
standing were swept away. The challenge is to deepen their activity 
wherever they still can hold on: proceeding as never before from a 
basis of absolute faith and conviction, and entering into bolder ven- 
tures of partnership with the peoples whom they intend to serve. 


VII 


The Western world has genuine friends in Asia and Africa who 
drank deep from the great positive tradition. They have known West- 
ern spirituality at its highest. They hate darkness and tyranny, and 
rejoice in truth, mind, reason, light, the infinite joy of the spirit. If 
the best and truest in the West should go down, they would rather 
go down with it. But they do become sad, deeply sad at times. And 
why? Because of Western division and uncertainty; because the West 
in its dealings does not always live up to its best lights; because 
Western secularism and self-sufficiency is a great scandal before the 
world; because there is a predominant reliance upon material things; 
because there are depths of truth and love and being in the West 
of which the world is not worthy, but which the West, in its dealings 
with the outside world, either forgets or is ashamed of or hides 
under a bushel. 

Now these friends belong to the continuities that should be strength- 
ened. They will be terribly maligned by the Communists in a thou- 
sand subtle and crude ways. Other dark forces, hating the West and 
everything it stands for, will also wish to overwhelm them. Thus their 
utmost mettle will be tried. On the other hand, the West may be 
tempted to appease at their expense; they may appear too embar- 
rassing. But a civilization that is frightened to the extent of disclaim- 
ing parts of itself abroad has already sealed its own doom. For life 
and being belong to the universal, and it belongs neither to realpolitik 
nor to high statesmanship to make withdrawals in the order of the 
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spirit. The challenge is how to love and believe in the truth so as to 
detect and defend it wherever it exists; how not to be ashamed of 
one’s own truth lived and loved abroad. 


VIII 


If the Western world is going to allow the strains and stresses that 
have recently overtaken it to develop further, it will not be able to 
stand up to the challenge of Communism. The moment is such that 
the West can ill afford the luxury of inner division, no matter how 
grievous the provocation. 

The political differences among the great Western allies, both as 
regards the organization of Europe and the determination of the 
relationships of Europe to the non-European world, are serious. 
Whoever rejoices in these differences and helps aggravate them is 
certainly the enemy of the West. Is it impossible to conceive of a 
Western conference on the highest possible level with the aim of 
resolving these differences on the basis of truth and justice, and with 
the spirit of charity? Nothing is impossible when Western responsible 
leaders fully realize that the holiest values of their common civiliza- 
tion are today in deadly peril. The one hope of Western civilization 
is that the political and moral solidarity of the Atlantic community 
be further developed and strengthened. Unless this happens, Marx 
and his apostles wil! be right—namely, that the West is doomed to 
fall apart because it is all a squabble for power and all a matter 
of “higher profits!” But everything depends on the deliberate invali- 
dation by the West of the theories of Karl Marx—namely, on the 
concrete demonstration that we are not just creatures of desire and 
of lust for power, but that higher principles eter into our determina- 
tion, both individually and in the aggregate: principles of reason, 
of mutual forbearance, of voluntary renunciation, of devotion to 
truth, of worship of what is holy and transcendent, and of belief in 
the Living God. Everything depends on the concrete demonstration 
that the Western world contains an active principle which, by touch- 
ing and transforming the hearts of men, not only invalidates any 
subhuman determinism, but establishes a free and creative deter- 


minism of its own. 
The economic difficulties of the Western community must be 
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honestly faced. Economic aid by this country is only a temporary 
expedient; it cannot be the permanent solution. The more than two 
hundred million industrialized people of Western Europe can only 
live and prosper if trade barriers among them are removed, if the 
United States and Canada lower their tariffs against the products 
of their skills, and if they apply their techniques to great schemes 
of development wherever they can. Which is more important—that 
only one part of the Western community should prosper even if 
that should endanger the whole, or that the whole should more or less 
uniformly prosper and therefore stand firm against the adversary, 
even if that should mean a relative curbing of desire on the part of 
some? Here again is a test of how much the West constitutes a real 
organic community in face of the common present danger, and there- 
fore of whether it can develop the conscious human will to invalidate 
the forebodings of the Marxists. 


IX 


It is the spiritual crisis that is far more disturbing than either the 
political stresses or the economic strains. In fact these would never 
have arisen if the spirit were not in trouble. The rebellious type, 
the type that knows no respect for anything above itself, the type 
that delights in destruction and apparently cannot “give God the 
praise,” this type is rampant today. There is a prevailing ma- 
terialism which is not much superior to the dialectical kind. There 
is further a disturbance of right order. The mind inclines toward 
the lower, the elemental, the multiform, the dark, the primitive, in 
place of facing light, truth, being. The only saving grace of this 
Western materialism is that so far it has not extinguished the great 
organs of the mind and spirit which still operate in perfect freedom. 
It is from these agencies that salvation is going to come. What 
is needed is a great wave of respect and obedience, a fundamental 
ordering of the welter of desire. 

If there is a God and if He has spoken, then history cannot go on 
without Him and His Word. To be sure, we humans cannot look at 
God with a steady gaze: He is so overpowering that we are all imme- 
diately tempted to seek elsewhere for relief. This is indeed our great- 
est failing: to try to let go of Him. But it is hopeless for the West 
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which has known the Living God to forget Him. He simply will not 
let it. And thus the ultimate challenge is whether the West is going 
to center its life in God or in something else, such as “progress” or 
“adjustment” or “science” or “social justice” or “higher and higher 
standards of living.’ Secularism or God—this seems to be the chal- 
lenge. The rebellion and fanaticism of Communism can only be met 
by a power and conviction that, for the West, only its real God, 
reaffirmed on a broad national basis, can provide. 

I believe that Western Christianity, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
must pray with greater purity of heart for the Eastern Orthodox 
Church, this Church which, in God’s inscrutable economy, was chosen 
to bear throughout the centuries the brunt of the attack far more than 
its Western sisters. This is integral to the magnitude of the challenge. 
There have been lately heartening signs that the ancient Church of 
the East is not altogether forgotten in the West. 

More and more men of vision are seeing what it is all about, are 
compassing the challenge in all its dimensions. May their num- 
ber increase, and may there arise leaders who fear only God and 
the truth, to the end that they speak to the world in ringing words 


of authority. Above all childishness and superficiality, above all 
softness and self-seeking, grounded in history, disciplined in manner 
and mind, these leaders should ascetically overcome the essential 
sensuousness of the age. The greatest challenge is whether the secu- 
lar and intellectual leadership of the West is adequate to the demands 


of the moment. 


X 


For centuries the Western world has been faced with two ulti- 
mate issues: how to accommodate the principle of freedom, and how 
to relate itself to the outside world. 

It is evident you cannot be free in your economic activity or in 
your political action or vis-A-vis the compulsions of nature unless 
you were originally free to think and judge for yourself. Thus the 
question of freedom in the last analysis is the question of the place 
of reason vis-a-vis both what is above and what is below reason. 
The first instance of the question of freedom, then, is the question 
of freedom of thought, not in the degraded sense of man’s “right” 
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to rebel against and diverge from the truth, and thus to float pleas- 
antly in a subjective region of so-called “free thought,” but pre- 
cisely in the positive sense of reason’s natural ability to know the 
objective and independent truth. In other words, the question of 
freedom, in any of its aspects, is absolutely inseparable from the 
question of the reality and nature of reason, and this in turn is 
absolutely inseparable from the question of objective and indepen- 
dent truth. Js there an objective order of truth, can we grasp it, how 
may we grasp it, what is its precise, concrete character—this funda- 
mental question is behind every issue of freedom, whether freedom 
of economic enterprise, or freedom in the great institutions of poli- 
tics, or personal freedom. I crave for freedom not just to remain 
eternally “free” and undecided; I crave for freedom in order to 
avoid error and find and dwell in the truth. It can thus be shown that 
if the Western world does not quite make out the place of freedom, 
or, in less exact language, if there is in the Western world a profound 
confusion concerning freedom, it is because there is a more original 
confusion concerning truth and reason. The wonderful passion in 
the so-called “free world” for freedom is in the end a more or less 
confused passion for the certainty of truth and reason. For he alone 
is free who trusts the disciplined and illumined reason to reveal to 
him whatever truth it can, including above all the truth of the nature 
and limitations of reason itself. 

The philosophical challenge is whether subjectivism and idealism 
and pragmatism and positivism and voluntarism are going to remain 
the dominant themes in Western thought, or whether there is going to 
be an effective and chastened return to the great realistic tradition. 
Enough of departure and rebellion—it is time, I think, to reappro- 
priate, in childlike humility, the wonderful truths of the positive 
tradition. In this tradition alone reason brings us with a sure touch 
nearest to the truth. There is an anarchic principle of freedom and 
there is a contemplative one; the soul knows peace only when the 
urge of anarchy yields to the freedom of contemplation and knowl- 


edge. 








































XI 


The magnitude of the challenge will reveal itself only as we medi- 
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tate upon and turn over these phenomena for a long time. When 
we concretely take in the concrete significance of these things; con- 
templating the Communist Party as the active agency radically hating 
all the ultimate values of Western civilization and virulently assail- 
ing them everywhere; remembering the agency of this Party in China 
and through its Western branches in the rest of the East; noting the 
Communist infiltration and softening of the Western body politic 
and social itself; realizing the difficulty in a world in crisis of dis- 
tinguishing properly between Communism and the Russian people; 
considering the cultural, racial and geopolitical continuities and 
discontinuities throughout the world; keeping in mind that awakened 
peoples will not allow themselves to starve spiritually, but must 
seek doctrine, conviction, a way of life; understanding the full 
import of the nationalist movement and of the economic and politi- 
cal meaning of America; meditating upon the political, economic 
and spiritual strains in the Western world, and upon the crisis 
of freedom and reason—when we dwell upon all these issues and 
take in their concrete significance, then, and then for the first time, 
the full amplitude of the challenge emerges. One is then tempted 
to see in the present situation the hand of necessity, a sort of inexor- 
able moira. It is as though the whole universe has been conspiring 
to the present judgment. 

It is an elementary rule of probability that success in the past, 
no matter how frequent, does not necessarily entail success in the 
future. For the future is always and ever open. The fact that 
Western civilization has survived three thousand years of assault 
is no guarantee that, in the present instance, it will also survive. 
Faith indeed is wonderful, but nothing is more foolish, nothing more 
sentimental, nothing indeed more faithless, than the thoughtless 
complacency whereby people, with stupid lightness of heart and 
without fear of God, still believe that somehow all will be well in 
the end. I believe the primary requisite for a sober facing of the 
present challenge is a profound anxiety that precisely in this in- 
stance all may not turn out well in the end. 

The way out is to meet active agency by active agency, force by 
force, organization by organization, and, above all, doctrine by doc- 
trine. Force without doctrine is blind, and people will not respect 
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it. Doctrine without force is powerless, especially when the dark 
and elemental is rising to smash every source of light. And without 
an active, organized agency, even the best intention and the mightiest 
force cannot enter constructively into the fabric of history. 

What then are the grounds of my hope? I do not believe that the 
civilization which discovered the universal and gloried in the mind 
and its ability to know the real truth by reason and argument; the 
civilization which bent everything to the unfolding of man’s respon- 
sible freedom, to the end that he may know the joy of friendship; 
the civilization which required that the truth, to be the truth, must 
incarnate itself in flesh and blood; the civilization which cannot 
be understood without the lure of real, existing, transcendent norms, 
full of meaning and life; the civilization in whose midst the suffer- 
ing love of God forgave us all, and granted to the pure of heart 
power from on high to overcome darkness and death; the civilization 
which tasted the peace of being— I do not believe that a civilization 
so burdened and so blessed has come to an end. 








Joseph Cunneen reviews some of 
the major questions that enter into 
contemporary efforts at evaluating 


the genius of Paul Claudel. 


THE PRESENT STATE OF 
CLAUDEL CRITICISM 


JOSEPH E. CUNNEEN 


O grammarien dans mes vers! 
Ne cherche point le chemin, cherche le centre! 


(Cing Grandes Odes, Les Muses, p. 24) 
I 


CRITICISM OF THE WORK OF Paul Claudel may be considered to have 
been begun with Rémy de Gourmont’s praise’ of Téte d’Or (pub- 
lished in 1898) and has continued ever since with greater and greater 
frequency. Although success in the theater was accomplished some 
forty years ago with L’Annonce faite a Marie and L’Otage, there 
was a widespread disposition to treat Claudel as an established and 
strangely unique literary personality, all the while neglecting to read 
his work. Such a sober critic as Leo Spitzer’ does not hesitate to call 
Claudel “one of the greatest poets of all time” but Denis Saurat* is 
echoing the impatience and annoyance of many readers and com- 
mentators when he flatly states, “Claudel also might have been a 
poet, had he not swollen his style with a would-be impressive rhetoric, 


1Remy de Gourmont, Les livres des masques, Il (Paris: Mercure de France, 1898), 
212. 

*Leo Spitzer, Linguistics and Literary History (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948), p. 205. 

3Denis Saurat, Modern French Literature, 1870-1940 (New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1946), p. 69. 
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which is only boring.” Anyone familiar with the correspondence of 
Jacques Riviére and Alain Fournier is aware of the impact Claudel 
had on an earlier generation, and it is to be presumed that the suc- 
cess of Le Soulier de Satin during the German occupation, the release 
of Partage de Midi to the general public, and the publication of 
Claudel’s letters to Gide and Suarés (with more to follow) has stirred 
up a new wave of interest in Claudel’s work in general, which may 
lead to a greater clarification of his position in world literature. 

The fact is that despite the vast amount of material that has been 
written on Claudel, very little of it is of any solid value, and the tone 
of most of it has been such that it probably represents, for the gen- 
eral reader, an additional barrier to a work which promises to be 
especially difficult and challenging. Although by 1921 Claudel had 
found such sympathetic commentators as Jacques Riviére‘ and 
Georges Duhamel’ in France, and Ernst Robert Curtius’ and Helmut 
Hatzfeld’ in Germany, on the whole Claudel’s critics, especially the 
most enthusiastic, have done him a profound disservice. Donat O’Con- 
nell’s tart remark is quite understandable: “For fifty years proces- 
sions of ‘Catholic critics’ have wound their way round Claudel, 
happily clanging together like cymbals the words ‘great’ and ‘Catho- 
lic,’ but saying nothing more specifically relevant than halleluiah.’”” 
We have seen the unpleasant spectacle of a living writer “annexed” 
as ex-officio president of what Lasserre called “une chapelle lit- 
téraire.”” Lasserre’s case, whatever one might want to say of the limits 
of his literary taste, was typical: when he offered severe remarks 
about various aspects of Claudel’s work, he was told that he could 
not understand Claudel] because Claudel was a great Christian poet 
and Lasserre was incapable of understanding or responding to any- 
thing of Christian inspiration.'* This manner of aggressive attack on 
the opposition, ready at all times with excommunications, righteously 
sneering at almost the whole of French literature as “pagan,” has 


‘Jacques Riviere, Etudes (Paris: Gallimard, 1924). 

5Georges Duhamel, Paul Claudel, suivi de propos critiques (Paris: Mercure de 
France, 1920). 

6Ernst Robert Curtius, Die literarischen Wegbereiter des neuen Frankreich (Pots- 
dam, 1919). 

THelmut Hatzfeld, Paul Claudel und Romain Rolland (Munich: Résl, 1921). 

8Donat O'Donnell, Maria Cross (New York: Oxford University Press, 1952), p. 196. 

*Pierre Lasserre, Les chapelles littéraires (Paris: Garnier, 1920). 

10/bid., pp. xiv-xv, etc. 
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unfortunately obscured the fact that whatever the necessity of sympa- 
thetic awareness of Catholicism may. be in order to make genuine 
contact with Claudel’s work, his poetry is celebrating the most uni- 
versal affirmations of man, and is diametrically opposed to any 
parochial] spirit. 

Even Jacques Madaule, whose two volumes on Claudel are cer- 
tainly the most comprehensive to date, tends to make us suspicious 
when, in the beginning of his first book, complaining of the neglect 
of Claudel, he writes: 


Pour parler convenablement de Claudel, la premiére condition, en effet, 
est de le mettre a sa vraie place . . . cette place est non pas en dehors, mais 
au dessus de la littérature. Si j’écrivais ce livre pour démontrer que Claudel 
est un trés grand écrivain, je ferais mieux de me taire tout de suite. (He goes 
on to say that no one contests this except those who have personal motives 
or otherwise disqualify themselves.) . . . D’autre part, la qualité d’un écrivain 
n’est pas une de ces choses que l’on prouve par raison démonstrative. Et 
enfin, si Claudel n’était qu’un grand écrivain, i] ne nous toucherait pas telle- 
ment. Mais Claudel est un homme de Dieu . . . quelques-uns paraissent avoir 
été spécialement choisis par Dieu “entre dix mille et dix milliers de mille” 
pour porter temoignage devant sa Face et pour témoigner de Lui devant les 
hommes. Je crois fortement que Claudel est de ceux-la et qu’on ne peut vrai- 
ment le comprendre comme il faut si l'on ne partage pas sa Foi. Pour des 
incroyants, il n’est qu’un écrivain—mettons le plus grand de tous, mais cela 
ne change rien—au milieu de bien d’autres. Ils le considérent comme un 
phénoméne naturel, qu’ils seraient bien en peine, du reste, d’expliquer. 
Pour nous, catholiques, son génie n’est pas autre chose que le rayonnement 


de sa Foi." 


It is certainly true that Madaule’s own Catholicism, and his profound 
understanding of its intellectual and spiritual traditions, were of 
tremendous assistance to him in following the themes of Cing Grandes 
Odes, or in seeing the significance of an apparently irrelevant or 
even contradictory detail in Le Soulier de Satin. It is also obvious 
that in Claudel, whatever one’s final appraisal of his achievement, 
there has been an attempt to make Catholicism, and the demands of 
the spiritual life as understood by it, provide the dynamism for the 
thematic development of both the plays and the poems. But although 
the distinction between religion and poetry has been limited almost 
to invisibility, the term “Catholic writer” retains its inevitable equiv- 


‘Jacques Madaule, Le génie de Paul Claudel (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1933), 
pp. 19-20. 
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ocation, and confuses more things than it explains. The fact that 
Catholics may give a more than aesthetic assent to the conclusion of 
a Claudelian drama is understandable, but one is doing an injustice 
to Claudel by treating him as a theologian and not as a poet. It is not 
a matter of questioning Claudel’s sincerity and seriousness of pur- 
pose, but it is only by a careful examination of how Claudel controls 
the rhythm of his poetry and the great waves of imagery which seem 
to be continually expanding that one can make any approximative 
statement as to the emotional response inherent in the work, or in 
what manner the idea or theme may be said to be present in the 
poetry. Love of God and the freedom discovered in submission to 
Him were presumably in Francis Thompson’s mind in composing 
The Hound of Heaven; if we wish to say that Claudel gives these 
conceptions more adequate expression, must we doubt the sincerity 
of Thompson’s Catholicism or believe that Claudel is more of a 
witness to God’s mercy? 

It must be confessed that Claudel himself has not been entirely 
innocent of encouraging this conception of himself as a latter-day 
Doctor of the Church. His taste for absolute judgments, although the 
sign of a powerful personality, led him to extend the sphere of dogma 
to expressions of opinion on any literary figure or political position 
he opposed. His hostility to many great writers was often unjust, and 
since his statements were always delivered in oracular fashion, 
prompted by what Claudel conceived to be the requirements of 
Catholicism, an inevitable reaction arose against what was quite 
understandably considered his righteousness. Support of Franco and 
an ode to Pétain naturally further dimmed his reputation for infalli- 
bility, and in a country in which politics colors opinions in all fields, 
this has unfortunately alienated at least a part of his potential audi- 
ence. Although Claudel has often cooperated in the creation of his 
sometimes ridiculous position as “official Catholic poet,”” there is 
good reason to believe that when he is not using the strength of this 


12The Parisian weekly satirical newspaper, Le Canard Enchainé, which regularly 
uses the adjective “claudélien” for that which is incomprehensible, finds in Claudel an 
instinctive target for what it can sometimes only consider outrageous bombast. When 
Claudel recently contributed to a series of articles by literary figures in the public 
press, on the subject of why he was sure of the existence of God, they replied with a 
piece headlined “Why I am sure of the existence of Claudel,” and signed “God.” In 
the course of this explanation “God” admits that he had never had such a complete 
understanding of eternity before encountering Le Soulier de Satin. 
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prestige in a personal feud, perhaps when he is in the quiet of his 
study, he is aware of the necessary ambiguity involved in any fixed 
role for a poet: 


Dans l’oeuvre d’un écrivain, sous les moyens et les procédés, sous le masque 
et la draperie que "homme de lettres en parfait mime de soi-méme assume 
pour remplir le réle que ses contemporains attendent de lui, il y a une espéce 
de tonalité essentielle, une note éclatante et sourde, mais sensible et obsédante 
partout, une espéce de patrie intérieure et de climat vital ot la pensée trouve 


refuge et réfection.” 


With an awareness of the confusion to which the more parochial- 
minded critics, and even Claudel himself, have given birth, let us 
try to see in what way the relevant criticism to date has elucidated 


this “tonalité essentielle.” 
II 


The major issues in regard to Claudel’s work were announced 
even in the first introductory studies of his writing. For Riviére, 
Duhamel, Hatzfeld and Curtius there was an immediate assent to 
Claudel’s departure from traditional French verse form as answer- 
ing the inner necessity of a genuinely independent talent. The com- 
plaints of Tonquédec,"* Richard-Mounet,” and Lasserre were more 
or less grounded on their assumptions in regard to seventeenth- 
century classical literature, “classical” and “French” taste being 
understood as identical. Tonquédec showed both his intelligence and 
his limitations in his effort to be fair, but he believed the choice of 
many of the characters’ names in Claudel’s plays to be unnecessarily 
perverse. He felt that Claudel’s plays contained no real portraits of 
character; there were only the exterior poussées of passion; he could 
not see the passion proceed from its very germ in obedience to a 
special interior logic. This statement regarding characterization seems 
accurate as far as it goes, but it is obviously grounded on the diffi- 
culties he has of conceiving of the validity of a play such as Claudel 
has chosen to attempt. Tonquédec echoed the common objection that 
Claudel’s work is lyric and not dramatic, and even used the expres- 
sion “the temptation of lyricism,” but gave away part of the strength 

13Paul Claudel, Positions et Propositions, I (Paris: Gallimard, 1929), 44. 


MJoseph de Tonquédec, L’oeuvre de Paul Claudel (Paris: Beauchesne, 1917). 
15Louis Richard-Mounet, Paul Claudel (Paris: Figuére). 
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of his objection with his warning to his readers not to seek, even in 
Claudel’s best work, for the richness of moral analysis of a Racine 
or a Fénelon. 

Duhamel and Riviére, on the other hand, were attracted precisely 
by Claudel’s lyricism, although neither of them was able to formu- 
late any satisfactory explanation of Claudelian drama. Their com- 
ments survive as intelligent appreciations, which gave witness to 
the tremendous power of Claudel’s poetic vision; in both cases the 
critics believed the claim of God’s love to be embodied in the poetry. 
Duhamel specifically stated that Claudel was a writer whom the 
reader could not ignore. Although Riviére rightly felt it necessary to 
explain the fundamentally Catholic assumptions of Claudel’s world- 
vision, he carefully noted Claudel’s specifically poetic genius of 
being able to penser par les sens. Here again we find we are dealing 
with a primary characteristic of the work, since Tonquédec com- 
plained of Claudel’s sensuality, litanies of love in the Oriental man- 
ner (in Partages de Midi), and what he called artistic materialism. 

What diminishes much of the strength of the early opposition to‘ 
Claudel is that their assumptions would seem to eliminate, in a 
rather a priori manner, the major effort of modern poetry since 
Baudelaire. Their objections to Claudel would seem to be directed 
against the whole Symbolist movement (in the case of Richard- 
Mounet, explicitly so), and their accusations of obscurity would 
apply equally well to Rimbaud, Valéry, Laforgue, Pound or Eliot. 
Tonquédec was unsure as to whether or not Claudel was not mak- 
ing a deliberate choice of poetic abandonment at the outset of Les 
Muses, and although he also suggested that Claudel might be a syn- 
thetic genius like Pindar, he never considered the conventions of the 
ode, nor did he look closely enough at the poem to discover clues 
as to its interior unity. Richard-Mounet tried to account for Claudel’s 
obscurity by setting up a fundamental antithesis between his lyricism 
and his aspiration to be a metaphysician. However, apparently he 
thought he had explained everything with this suggestion, since he 
himself practically never descended from abstraction, and remained 
content with a rather special critical vocabulary which begged most 
of the questions. It is quite true that Claudel sometimes interrupts a 
startling burst of fresh imagery with a rhetorical descent into stiffly 
intellectualized metaphysical or theological affirmations (which may 
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or may not be a conceptualized version of the. previous lyrical 
passage); but this would seem to grow out of no fundamental break 
between the poet and the metaphysician, but rather the temptation 
of the convert to issue one more flat certitude. 

The early admirers of Claudel were right in going beyond the 
surface difficulties and attempting to give an impression of the whole. 
Time would appear to have weakened the charge of obscurity, 
although it has by no means buried it. Henri Peyre, who had acknowl- 
edged Claudel’s genius from the start, used Claudel’s experience as 
one of the examples of major writers in modern literature who did 
not find the criticism he needed during the years of his creative 
maturity: “if less deeply wounded by the gibes of journalists and the 
blindness of critics [they] might have refrained from cultivating 
esoteric obscurity and strangeness; and their art, as well as the 
public, would have gained.””* Later in the same work Peyre writes of 
the followers of Rimbaud: 


Their obscurity is not one of content, or of grammatical obscurity. They 
project disconnected images, scorning to polish them. They recover the mag- 
nificent strangeness of the more primitive bards, and their inspiration springs 
forth from an ebullience of resourceful strength. When such a poet strikes 
a vein of great inspiration he is comparable to the authors of the Vedic 
Hymns, to the Old Testament prophets, to Shelley and Hugo . . . Claudel is 
not unworthy of those great names. But at times the inspiration flags, the 
phrasing is rough, the metaphors vague, the word tumultuous and thun- 
dering. . . .” 

Peyre has also emphasized those qualities, particularly in Partage 
de Midi, which indicate Claudel’s understanding of the positive 


virtues of classicism.” 

From the beginning, critics had been impressed with the unity of 
Claudel’s world-vision, a unity that did not seem imposed, but dis- 
covered. The cautious Tonquédec found Claudel’s world impregnated 
with the presence of God, but recognized that sometimes Claudel 
was unfair, as in failing to distinguish between scientific explanations 


Henri Peyre, Writers and Their Critics (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1944), 


p. 14. 
MW] bid., p. 215. 
18Cf. his article on Claudel in Nouvelle Revue Francaise, September 1932, reprinted 


in his Hommes et Oeuvres du XXe siécle (Paris: Corréa, 1938). 
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of the world and the abuse that antireligious rationalism makes of 
them. Hatzfeld had seen the succession of works as a record of 
progressive assimilation of specifically Catholic materials. He empha- 
sized the importance of Cing Grandes Odes as giving extension to the 
thoughts of the dramas; they indicated a growing interest in the 
liturgical side of religion. The Odes seemed particularly successful, 
for here the aesthetic and ethical workings of Claudel’s faith were 
brought close to the life of the world. Tonquédec, too, saw that after 
Claudel’s conversion nature held a religious meaning, unfolding as 
a ceremony for the glory of God. The poet instinctively wrote in what 
might be thought of as a “liturgical style”; Hatzfeld suggested that 
at least part of the motivation for this style might be in Claudel’s 
conception of the vocation of the poet, as one who speaks in place 
of the people, singing the Benedicite in their behalf. 


III 


The complete materials for a biography of Claudel are naturally 
not yet available. A useful outline by Louis Chaigne” contains the 
obvious facts of Claudel’s family background, his education, and 
his diplomatic itinerary; Perrin’s Introduction” is also a good begin- 
ning and Claudel’s own Introduction a quelques oeuvres gathers 
together certain key texts serving to give his interpretation of sev- 
eral of his most important works. The bibliography compiled by 
Benoist-Mechin and Georges Blaizot™ follows the record of publica- 
tions, both by and about Claudel, through 1929. Madaule’s second 
book™ studies the dramas in chronological order, but although there 
is much perceptive analysis suggesting the possible stages of Clau- 
del’s spiritual development, biographical detail is rather summary. 
Now that Claudel has permitted general distribution of Partage de 
Midi and more of his letters are being published, it is obvious that 
a fuller portrait of the poet can soon be attempted. Although it is 


19Louis Chaigne, Le chemin de Paul Claudel (Paris: Editions du Pelican, 1931), and 
Vies et oeuvres décrivains (Paris: Lanore). 

20F. Sainte-Marie Perrin, Introduction a@ [oeuvre de Paul Claudel (Paris: Bloud & 
Gay, 1926). 

21Benoist-Mechin and Georges Blaizot, Bibliographie des oeuvres de Paul Claudel 
(Paris: Blaizot, 1931). 

22Jacques Madaule, Le drame de Paul Claudel (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer). Cf. also 


note 11. 
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unlikely that the picture that may then be drawn of Claudel will be 
very different from that now loosely held by the reading public, it 
is worth noting that Peyre feels that the recent disclosures contained 
in the letters to Suarés and Gide, and the memoirs of Rolland and 
Berthelot in L’oeil écoute, give prominence to the more humanly 
attractive side of Claudel’s personality.” 

Very little has yet been done to elucidate literary influences that 
exist in Claudel’s writing. Claudel himself has been at pains to 
emphasize the decisive influence of Rimbaud, but his statements only 
tell us in a general way of the “liberation” which the discovery of 
Illuminations afforded. We can understand the psychological impor- 
tance of the encounter taking place the same year as his conversion, 
but despite Claudel’s explicit comments, no one has explained to 
of Rimbaud. 

Lefévre felt constrained, in Les Sources de Paul Claudel,” to 
write at some length regarding the significance of Rimbaud’s poetic 
career, but he failed to bring the poetry of the two men into any 
genuine alignment, and most readers consulting Lefévre’s work today 
will probably be chiefly interested in the various hints to be found in 
Claudel’s answers in his interview with Lefévre which is contained in 
the same book. Alfred Poizat tried to attach Claudel to the symbolist 
tradition,” but Raymond’s later work” showed a greater awareness 
of the general cultural significance of the revolution involved in 
modern poetry, at the same time placing emphasis on the uniqueness 
of Claudel’s achievement. 

The influence of Aeschylus and of Dante has been continually 
mentioned as helping to develop Claudel’s cosmic sense. Although 
Claudel’s translations of Aeschylus have received considerable 
praise, no one seems to have given them the careful study which 
might throw clearer light on the source of Claudel’s originality. His 
Ode to Dante (in Feuilles de Saints) does not seem to have been 
fully explored, and considering the amount that has been written on 


*3Henri Peyre, “The Drama of Paul Claudel,” Tuoucut, XXVI (1952), 191. 

“Frédéric Lefévre, Les sources de Paul Claudel (Paris: Lemercier, 1927). 

*5Alfred Poizat, Le symbolisme, de Baudelaire d Paul Claudel (Paris: La Renaissance 
du Livre, 1919). 

26Marcel Raymond, De Baudelaire au Surréalisme (Paris: Corréa, 1938). 
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Claudel’s conception of the role of woman and of love, it seems 
surprising that his translation of Patmore has been largely over- 
looked. Claudel also acknowledged Dostoyevsky as a writer to be 
placed with the Greeks and Dante for the breadth of his vision. What 
apparently particularly interested him was Dostoyevsky’s treatment 
of women, which, in the light of Berdyaev’s insistence” that Dos- 
toyevsky described women exclusively as a force which brought the 
conflict within man to the surface, could be useful in consideration 
of Claudel’s own heroines. 

Naturally, all commentators have stressed the importance of the 
constant reading of the Bible on Claudel’s poetic development. Many, 
following Braunschwig,” loosely accepted his declaration that “C’est 
a la lecture de la Bible, dont il s’est nourri, qu’il a sans doute pris 
Yidée des versets dont il use dans ses drames et dans ses poémes 
lyriques.”” Rywalski seems to have seen the problem in truer terms 
when he wrote “la loi qui régit le verset biblique n’a rien de commun 
avec celle que proclamait Coeuvre (in La Ville)” ;” he emphasized 
the characteristic parallelism of Hebraic poetry, the early choice of 
Claudel’s metrical form as evidenced in L’Endormie (written when 
Claudel was only fifteen years old), and concluded “s’il y a une 


indéniable parenté de rhythme entre les deux versets (i.e., that of 
Claudel and that of the Bible), toute filiation de l’un a l’autre semble 


9930 


bien devoir étre exclue. 

Rywalski also helped in making discussion of the Bible and 
Claudel more concrete by insisting that Claudel’s familiarity was 
almost exclusively with the French translation by Chanoine A. 
Crampon.” He made a good attempt to limit the loose way in which 
commentators discussed Claudel’s “biblical style”: 


On peut parler dés lors de son style biblique en ce sens, plus apparent 
d’abord, que les divers éléments de sa langue . . . vocabulaire de nuance 
scripturaire, ressemblance du rhythme des versets, bouts de phrase latines 


27Nicolas Berdyaev, Dostoyevsky (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1934). 

28J. Braunschwig, La littérature francaise contemporaine étudiée dans les textes 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1939), p. 49. 

29P. Pascal Rywalski, Claudel et la bible (Porrentruy: Editions des Portes de France, 
1948), p. 8. 

3°/bid, p. 8. 

31La@ Sainte Bible, traduction d’aprés les textes originaux par le chanoine A. Crampon 


(Paris: Desclée, 1939). 
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de la Vulgate, citations textuelles, décalques de l’'Ancien comme du Nouveau 
Testament, pastiches bibliques, mosaiques de textes librement traduits ou 
poétiquement transformés, fusion profondement littéraire de la poésie reli- 
gieuse orientale dans le moule de !’inspiration personnelle—en ce sens, disons- 
nous, que ces divers éléments, telle une signature authentique, font penser 
invinciblement a la Bible, créent une parenté indéniable avec sa maniére de 
s’exprimer, bien plus avec son contenu. 

Nous parlons encore du style biblique de Paul Claudel en ce sens plus 
profond que le commerce assidue avec la parole de Dieu a engendré chez 
le poéte une mentalité biblique; les pensées, les symboles et jusqu’aux mots 
de la Bible ont fini par meubler son imagination et par entrer dans la con- 
texture méme de son esprit. L’influence des Ecritures a pénétré jusqu’au fond 
mystérieux de l’étre, jusqu’a la chambre secréte d’Anima, la ou s’élaborent 
les intuitions fécondes, d’oii s’extraient les images neuves, ou les sentiments 
se colorent, et d’oii jaillit la poésie.™ 


Rywalski even conceded that in such an important work as Cantate a 
trois voix, perhaps the most melodious of all Claudel’s poetry, the 
poetic imagination seemed to ignore this biblical influence. Rywalski 
seems to be in essential agreement with Klara Maurer™ in emphasiz- 
ing the employment of certain recurrent symbols and key words in 
an evident biblical connotation. Maurer distinguished between the 
general biblical symbolism of Claudel’s world vision and the par- 
ticular biblical symbols which he most frequently chooses. The neces- 
sity of sacrifice is continually repeated, related to the cross and the 
tree (although the tree is also a symbol of the position of man in 
the universe) and is listed again as one of the “vertical” symbols.” 
There are also symbols to suggest the appeal to mankind for the ful- 
fillment of their task in creation: music, the trumpet, a call, a cry 
helping men to a state of attention; water, bread, oil, and wine are 
related to an obéissance leading to sagesse; fire and fires signify the 
necessary violence contre soi-méme. 

Maurer is right in considering the Bible as the great teacher of 
symbolism, and in stressing its influence in helping to give Claudel’s 


32P, Pascal Rywalski, op. cit., p. 21. 

33Klara Maurer, Die biblische Symbolik im Werke Claudels, Abhandlung zur Erlangung 
der Doktorwiirde der Philosophischen Faulktaét der Universitat Zurich (Luzern: E. 
Brunner-Schmid, 1941). 

344 fuller account of the symbolism of the tree in Claudel will be found in an article 
by Fernand Vial, “Symbols and Symbolism in Paul Claudel,” Yale French Studies, 1X 
(1952), 93-102. 
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words their attachment to reality, but she is also guilty of an unex- 
plained generalization on the impossibility of irreligious symbolism. 
Rywalski is more concrete, and wins the confidence of the reader 
with a detailed analysis of the Magnificat.” Although the biblical 
connotations are made clear, even Rywalski does not really tackle 
the job of indicating how these evident biblical influences have been 
a literary advantage, aside from the fact that they tend to provide 
an over-all framework of meaning. He does not seem to be aware of 
a necessary distinction between the poetic meaning as such and the 
spiritual reality of the Bible; one simply cannot be appropriated to 
the other, no matter what the sincerity of the poet’s personal faith. 

Madaule himself, although he gave special importance to the influ- 
ence of the poetry of the Bible and the poets of Greece and Rome, 
added: “Il faudrait tout un livre pour dire ce que Claudel doit a 
Shakespeare et aux poétes anglais.”” A. du Sarment, in discussing 
the relation of the liturgy to Claudel’s work,” wisely considered the 
general liturgical sense, grasped through his understanding of the 
role of the poet, as more crucial than the many specific echoes to be 
found in his plays and poems: in many ways her work represents an 
enlargement of Hatzfeld’s earlier insight. 

Philosophical influences on Claudel have been given greater atten- 
tion in recent years, chiefly in connection with Claudel’s Art Poétique. 
Ernest Friche’s Etudes claudéliennes™ is a comprehensive effort to 
make evident the seriousness of Claudel’s study of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas. Claudel has credited Aristotle’s Metaphysics with 
cleansing his mind of the mechanistic conceptions he had received as 
a student, and it has long been known that he took St. Thomas’ 
Summa with him when he received a diplomatic assignment in China; 
hence it is well to assume that much of the philosophical terminology 
in Art Poétique, Cing Grandes Odes, and Connaissance de l'Est is 
consciously Thomistic. But aside from his theory of knowledge and 
the procedure of demonstration by syllogism, Vial found Claudel’s 
thought permeated with the philosophy of Bergson, and concluded: 


35Rywalski, op. cit., pp. 25-36. 

%6Madaule, Le génie de Paul Claudel, op. cit., p. 419. 

3A. du Sarment, Claudel et la liturgie (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1946). 

38Ernest Friche, Etudes claudéliennes (Porrentruy: Editions des Portes de France, 


1943). 
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Sans doute, certaines idées bergsoniennes, dont plusieurs se rencontrent 
d’ailleurs avant Bergson ou autour de lui, le temps, l’inconscient, l'association 
des idées et des images, l’insuffisance du langage, la relativité de la science, 
ont pu aisément se répandre par une espéce d’osmose intellectuelle. Mais les 
idées de simultanéité, de continuité temporelle et spatiale, de causalité insérée 
dans le continu, lidée générale basée sur la notion de constance, sont trop 
ésotériques et complexes pour que Claudel les ait assimilées simplement en 
respirant l'atmosphére bergsonienne qui est celle de son temps, créée par les 
moyens ordinaires d'information. Ceux-la, en effet, procédent uniformément 
par généralisations, désintégrations, transformations maladroites. Or, il ne 
s’'agit pas, chez Claudel, comme chez Barrés, d’une vague coloration berg- 
sonienne d’ov il est difficile d’extriquer les éléments étrangers, symbolistes, 
russes, allemands, freudiens, mais d’une adoption 4 peu prés intégrale de 
tous les éléments de la philosophie bergsonienne qu’un enseignement théo- 
logique trés net ne lui interdisait pas d’accepter.” 


Although Claudel never mentions reading Bergson, it would seem 
that Vial is helpful in suggesting that in nondoctrinal areas the critic 
of Claudel look to Bergson for the intellectual inspiration. Declaring 
that Bergsonism is primarily a psychology, Vial suggested that “La 
philosophe de l’intuition, si souple et si consciente des exigences de 
l’esthétique, se prétait infiniment mieux a des adaptions littéraires 
que l’austére Somme Théologique de saint Thomas.” Vial’s approach 
may turn out to be fruitful for an understanding of Claudel’s poetry as 
such, for the indicated ““Bergsonism” in Claudel’s conceptions would 
appear to be related to that which is most central and personal in the 
poetry, and would suggest the same sort of inner requirement that 
brought Hopkins to plunge deeply into the study of Duns Scotus. 
Vial’s essay may at least bring more critics to a more careful reading 
of Art Poétique, which Claudel, although perhaps exaggerating his 
own importance as a metaphysician, has always insisted on as central 
to his work. As a help in this reading, there is now a carefully exe- 
cuted Commentaire a [Art Poétique de Paul Claudel," by Pierre 
Angers. Angers seems successful in relating its composition to Clau- 
del’s own spiritual combat, which he would understand as continuing 
long after his formal return to the practice of Catholicism. Claudel 


5°Fernand Vial, “Le Bergsonisme de Paul Claudel,” PMLA, LX (1945), 462. 


Ibid., p. 438. 
"Pierre Angers, Commentaire a [Art Poétique de Paul Claudel (Paris: Mercure de 


France, 1949). 
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had first to struggle to put himself at peace with the Universe, which, 
as a poet, he had a mission to love; at the same time he had to remain 
faithful to the demands of God. Angers believes that the Art Poétique 
bears witness to the efforts of thought that this task implies, and pre- 
sents a metaphysics born of these reflections. Because of the poet’s 
almost primitive love of nature, there was a necessity to reconcile 
the instinct for possession, “the passion of the Universe’”—which had 
been given a vague symbolic presentation in Téte d’Or—and the 
jealousy of God. Angers quotes Claudel’s Feuilles de Saints (p. 183): 


Ces choses que Dieu tout de méme a faites, c’est difficile de les 


prendre en mépris. 
C’est difficile pour César de lacher le monde et c’est plus difficile 


pour un poete. 


Angers is successful in explaining the key terms of the Art Poétique 
and indicating their consistent application throughout Claudel’s work. 


IV 


Undoubtedly the most helpful general work on Claudel was 
Madaule’s second book,” which gives a detailed account of the plots 
of each of the plays, and is most apt in sympathetically suggesting 
the spiritual meanings to which they are directed. Discussion of par- 
ticular plays cannot fail to take Madaule’s work into consideration, 
and to date little has been added to our knowledge of Claudelian 
drama, even when an entire book has been devoted to a single play.” 
Madaule is at his best in untangling the confusion of the early plays, 
and in insisting on the author’s “sympathy” even with his most darkly 
painted characters—certainly a necessary qualification of a great 
dramatist—and thereby helps us to a fuller understanding of Mara, 
Turelure, and Camillo. He makes it quite clear that L’Otage is not 
simply the drama of the ancien régime, and his understanding of its 


42Jacques Madaule, Le drame de Paul Claudel, op. cit. 

48For example, Kathleen O'’Flaherty’s Paul Claudel and “The Tidings Brought to 
Vary” (Cork: Cork University Press, 1949), which even fails to provide analysis of 
the miracle scene, and Dom Walter Willems, O.S.B., Introduction au “Soulier de Satin” 
(Brussels: L’Edition Universelle, 1943). There are many other studies which, after 
acknowledging their debt to Madaule, proceed to detach one aspect of Claudel’s work, 
and recompose a less well-organized and less complete version of what Madaule has 
established. Some of this is, of course, understandable when the writer is unpreten- 
tiously introducing Claudel in another country, or perhaps to a special audience. 
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theme indicates that the shock of many of its audience at the ending 
of the play was misdirected. Nevertheless, Madaule does not concern 
himself with dramatic analysis as such; he is largely indifferent to 
problems of structure, and never discusses the works as plays, to 
be performed in the theater. We are therefore justified in hoping that 
necessary precisions which these considerations might induce may be 
forthcoming now that Claudel’s dramas are being performed more 
often. 

Joseph Samson’s Paul Claudel, poéte-musicien™ promised to be 
an important book, since it appeared to be a serious study of Clau- 
delian rhythm by an expert in music who was thoroughly familiar 
with everything that Claudel has written. Because of the over-all 
influence of modern poetry, we may legitimately feel that some of 
the earlier strictures against Claudel’s verse as upsetting French 
taste no longer need answering. After eliminating a priori arguments 
against Claudel’s theory of basing his rhythm on normal human 
respiration, Samson failed to make any concrete study of how this 
theory might be applied in terms of a particular piece of poetry, and 
allowed his book to taper off into an accurate but far less interesting 
account of the role of music in Claudel’s work—whether as accom- 
panying the text or as a constant theme—all the while demonstrating 
his ability to use Claudel’s poetry as a personal book of meditation 
leading to pious reflections on the liturgy and spiritual life. If armed 
with reasonably faithful recordings of Claudel’s odes, or perhaps 
certain scenes from his plays, someone might yet be able to make an 
attempt at a more or less objective analysis of the actual rhythms 
that are present in the work. This would seem to be the best way 
to attempt to separate what Peyre called the “veins of great inspira- 
tion” from moments in which Claudel has descended into rather 
empty rhetoric, or into the pitfall of many great writers who have 
produced a vast body of work-—self-imitation. 

Although there is now a far greater willingness to accept Claudel 
is a dramatic poet,” it is obvious that Claudel’s attempts in this 
direction must be understood in connection with the whole movement 


Joseph Samson, Paul Claudel, poéte-musicien (Geneva: Milieu du Monde, 1946). 
*3For example, see Yale French Studies, V (1950), on “The Background of the Modern 
(heatre,” in which it was presented as “established” that Claudel was the first truly 


dramatic poet in France since Racine. 
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to establish a dramatic poetry for the modern theater. Any such 
serious evaluation will undoubtedly be aided by an understanding 
of plot such as suggested by Francis Fergusson’s /dea of a Theatre,“ 
free from narrowly rationalistic interpretations of Aristotle’s Poetics. 
The excessive opposition generally accepted between “lyric” and 
“dramatic” might also be dissipated by a hint from Wladimir 
Weidlé: ; 

The fourth Ode, the Cantata a4 trois voix, show how drama is, at any 
moment, ready to be born out of the poem. . . . If we consider that other 
cantata for three voices, the epilogue to The Tidings Brought to Mary, we 
shall see that here too the central movement of Claudelian drama remains 
in essence a lyrical movement. . . . It is a question of “jaillissement,” of “jet 
poétique,” whose embracing rhythm constitutes the unities formulated retro- 
spectively by Aristotle. The very intensity of the “jet poétique” forces upon 
us the creation of drama; lyricism, having attained a certain degree of ten- 
sion, spontaneously gathers the “different voices” of those “persons together 
in my heart.” But is it not this “Thou” which is most to the point, this 
“Thou,” this invasion by the other-than-myself, without which there is no 
drama, and must we not regard the introduction of the second actor by 
Aeschylus as a religious act?“ 


But although admitting with Weidlé that in Claudel dialogue and 


action are not, as in “normal” nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
dramaturgy, copies of the speech and behavior of everyday life, 
Heppenstall seems right in insisting that “In The Hostage he 
[Claudel] wrote with all the tricks of the theater at his fingertips,” 
and that in Le Soulier de Satin he is snapping his fingers at the 
theater with the assurance of genius. 

It is difficult to mediate helpfully between the violently opposed 
positions as to whether Claudel’s works are truly dramas. Winifred 
Smith dismissed Le Soulier de Satin as “nothing but a dream phan- 
tasmagoria on various themes drawn from Catholic dogma, faintly 
colored by history. Incapable . . . of truly dramatic plot and dia- 
logue, all his [Claudel’s] plays are ‘allegories’ of ‘human destiny 
and spiritual salvation’.”” On the other hand, William Lynch, S.J., 


‘Francis Fergusson, The Idea of a Theater (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1948). 

‘Wladimir Weidlé, “L’éclosion du drame,” Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, December 
1936 (special issue devoted to Claudel), quoted by Rayner Heppenstall, The Double 
Image (London: Secker and Warburg, 1947), p. 99. 

‘8Rayner Heppenstall, op. cit., p. 100. 

‘*Winifred Smith, “Mystics in the Modern Theatre,” Sewanee Review, L (1942), 46-7. 
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considered Le Soulier de Satin as a realization of the fullest con- 
ception of drama: 

In The Satin Slipper we have a theological, explicitly conscious, and 
worshipful possession of the meaning of the represented event—the ideal 
goal of expression of a truth by the total human mind, a synthesis of art and 


thought and action in worship.” 


Certainly Claudel wishes us to see the outer action as a symbol of 
the essential conflict which acceptance of the Christian faith entails,” 
and “if one accepts the fact that there is a dramatic aspect to man’s 
relationship with God, one has to make room for a definition of 
dramatic action that includes the struggle of man against human 
time.””* Must we then say simply that those who deny that there is 
a true sense of drama in Claudel’s plays are blinded by an inability 
to accept the reality of an action which involves dialogue between 
the human person and the God who spoke to Job out of the whirl- 
wind? One must not underestimate the difficulty of making such a 
conception of dramatic conflict meaningful when it is consistently 
concretized through stories of forbidden romantic love. 

The problem we are dealing with here would appear to be related 
to that which Martin Turnell, a distinguished English Catholic critic, 
wanted to suggest when he wrote: 


Claudel, for example, is as firmly grounded in his faith as Dante, but 
there is a world of difference between the Divine Comedy and The Satin 
Slipper. It is impossible to go straight against the spirit of the age or to 
achieve complete immunity from it, and no great writer would ever attempt 
it. Claudel does not suffer from the modern unrest, he is outside the tension: 
but one feels moved to conclude that he is “outside the tension” in an unfavor- 
able sense and that there is a curious hollowness about his most celebrated 


work. 


In this connection it may be pointed out that Peyre considers 


‘William F. Lynch, S.J., “Drama and Liturgy,” Liturgical Arts, XII (1943), 86. 

‘Jean Prévost, “Les éléments du drame chez Paul Claudel,” Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
caise, XXXII (1929), 597: “C'est le christianisme qui améne le drame dans Claudel. 
ht ce n'est que pour les comparses seulement, pour les scénes secondaires, que le drame 
est dans opposition des bons et des méchants. Presque toujours, pour les héros, Je 
drame est a Vintérieure d’eux-mémes. Et ces héros sont san doute les plus fortes de 
ses creatures, mais il faut que leur force arrive a se retourner contre elle-méme.” 

5:Paul Destournelles, “Paul Claudel, the poet as dramatist,” Theatre Arts, XXIV 
(1946), 303. 

‘Martin Turnell, Poetry and Crisis (London: Sands, 1938), p. 34. 
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Partage de Midi, the play in which Claudel is most personally 
involved, as his masterpiece.” Heppenstall, however, feels that in 
the theater it is fatal for the author to be inside his material; since 
he does not judge the virtuosity and nonchalance that he finds in 
Claudel to be inimical to high art, he considers Le Soulier de Satin 
perhaps the greatest literary achievement of our time, and presum- 
wbly also the fullest expression of “Claudel’s religion”—‘Catholic 


9956 


romanticism at its least bashful. 


V 


Probably the most noteworthy example of the kind of careful study 
that sound Claudel criticism must embody is Leo Spitzer’s analysis 
of La Muse qui est la Grace, and in particular its long first stanza.” 
The linguistic detail leads to a skeleton outline of the author’s pro- 
gram; theme and rhythm are considered together. Spitzer seems to 
have obeyed the Claudelian motto of this essay by first disobeying it, 
starting with the attempt to cut a path through the poetic labyrinth 
in order to reach the “center.” The Odes have also been given stylis- 
tic attention from Louis Perche, and Jean Seznec has thrown light 
on Claudel’s personal construction of Les Muses by relating it to the 
sarcophagus in the Louvre which was its inspiration.” 

The most extended discussion of recent Claudel commentators. 
however, seems to have been on his treatment of love and the nature 
of woman. Lily Maurer,” who believes that the center of Claudel’s 
work is in the experience of an impossible love (revealed for the 
first time in Partage de Midi), is successful in showing how the 
women in Claudel’s plays become progressively more real. Whereas 
Ysé’s path was pursued darkly and erringly, and her sudden appear- 


‘Henri Peyre, Hommes et Oeuvres du XXe siécle, op. cit., p. 104. 

‘5Claude-Edmonde Magny, “Paul Claudel et Jean-Louis Barrault,” La Table Ronde, 
No. 15 (1949), pp. 514-8, speaking of what she thought was at least the partial failure of 
Partage de Midi, felt that the realistic elements and the great amount of colloquial lan- 
guage made it impossible to create the atmosphere needed to communicate the spiritual 
struggle of Mesa. 

“Rayner Heppenstall, op. cit., p. 81. 

57Leo Spitzer, op. cit., pp. 193-236. 

58“Paul Claudel and the Sarcophagus of the Muses,” in Perspectives of Criticism, ed. 
Harry Levin, Vol. XX, Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1950), pp. 1-17. 

58Lily Maurer, Gestalt und Bedeutung der Frau im Werke Paul Claudels (Zurich: 
University of Bale Dissertation, 1947). 
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ance in light seemed psychologically unreal, Prouhéze’s approach to 
self-surrender is clearly brought to light. From the beginning women 
are a “promise,” going from earthly things in the direction of 
eternity; they signify both a joy beyond that of the senses and the 
desires and suffering of the earth. Because she is so closely related 
to the earth, her joy is bittersweet, and she understands death. She 
is discontented, and has the burden of sacrificing herself, then sud- 
denly she will leave her beloved. They cannot explain themselves— 
Prouhéze can, but only because the Angel has revealed God’s plans 
to her. There is a gradual change in Claudel’s work toward a more 
passive and self-sacrificing love. In the great dramas the love of the 
man is primary; although she stands between two men and seems to 
have some freedom and objectivity, she is nonetheless completely 
bound to the lover. Especially after Partage de Midi, there is only 
one Love; God has entered the soul of the woman. The love that is 
experienced is sudden, unrealizable, humanly tragic: the call must 
be answered, yet a restlessness remains. The love is total, in which 
the soul’s good is involved with that of the body. Although woman 
brings man to ecstasy, she is also impersonal—mother, child, and 
friend in one; she signifies la patrie, unity, holiness, and Paradise. 
The community of the cross is presented as the only possible com- 
munity of love in this life. 

Desroches states the central conflict of Claudel’s drama as follows: 
“Dieu sera-t-il resorbé dans l'amour, l'amour devenant alors la 
réalité méme qu’on adore—ou bien l'amour sera-t-il assumé en Dieu, 
Dieu devenant la réalité méme qu’on aime: “Dieu est amour.’ ””” 
Ernest Beaumont believes that Claudel’s treatment of love has cer- 
tain disturbing implications: he singles out for criticism the uncanny 
intuition of the heroines, the presentation of sacramental marriage 
mainly as a deterrent to adultery, and “the elevation to the level 
of eternity of a conception of lovers as ‘fated,’ ‘predestined,’ whose 
attraction is ‘irresistible,’ a conception widely current in romantic 
literature.” Madaule, in answering the objections, points out that 
love is not always shared between Claudel’s lovers, and tries to sug- 
gest that if Claudel seems to have exalted the status of passionate 


®H.-Ch. Desroches, O.P., Paul Claudel, Poéte de [amour (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 


1944), p. 11. 
*1Ernest Beaumont, “Claudel and the Problem of Love,” Dublin Review, CXV (1951), 


ist Q., p. 41. 
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love, it was only to condemn it the more.” This discussion tended to 
ignore the fact that we are dealing with plays, and apparently 
assumed that the problem can be decided without reference to the 
manner in which the language controls the emotional attitudes to 
the various materials of the plot. Sister Frances Ellen Riordan’s 
analysis of the theme of love in Claudel’s work as “competition be- 
tween the human and the divine” would seem effectively to elucidate 
Claudel’s intentions, and makes quite clear that objections from those 
who wished the poet had dealt with happy married couples have 
completely missed the point: the stages of “inquietude,” “purifying 
suffering” and “renouncement” cannot be ignored in any ascent to 
caritas.” 

It is entirely possible that Claudel’s treatment of love leaves room 
for a certain ambiguity. Madaule concedes that the transfiguration 
of the lovers in the final scene of Partage di Midi was insufficiently 
justified; it could be argued that the same situation prevails in Le 
Soulier de Satin, but is expertly maneuvered away from adultery by 
the author. Might one uncover a hidden resentment of woman in 
Claudel’s work, raising her to a favored position with God in order 
to free the hero from her necessity?“ O'Donnell also suggests the 


necessity of making a limited use of Freudian discoveries in analyz- 
ing Claudel, while emphasizing 


that there should be no opposition between the recognition of the existence 
of an obsessive situation in a writer’s work, and the recognition of the work’s 
spiritual value . . . Claudel’s poetry is not abstractly about God, but centers 
in his own pain and desire as a man. Through what is in him of the pain 
of light and life, the desire for death and the darkness of the womb, he com- 
municates with what there is in others, less intense or less articulate, of the 


same feelings.® 


But it may be that O’Donnell is insufficiently aware of the dynamism 
of Claudelian symbolism; Carrouges indicates that the same symbol 
is employed for an earthly and a spiritual reality.” 


624 postscript to the same article of Beaumont, pp. 45-48. 

8Sister Frances Ellen Riordan, The Concept of Love in the French Catholic Literary 
Revival (Washington: Catholic University Press, 1952), pp. 145-175. 

64Cf. Simone de Beauvoir, Le deuxiéme sexe, | (Paris: Gallimard, 1949), 343-355. 


Donat O'Donnell, op. cit., p. 196. 
*Michel Carrouges, Eluard et Claudel (Paris: Seuil, 1945), pp. 100-101. 
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A sharp attack on Claudel by Ducaud-Bourget” recently received 
considerable attention; it is a model of bad taste, righteousness, and 
ability to take quotations out of context. It has no value as criticism, 
and is mentioned as an unfortunate but perhaps inevitable reaction 
to the excessive claims made for Claudel as theologian. A more per- 
tinent reminder as to his limitations came from one of his most 


enthusiastic commentators, Rayner Heppenstall, who pointed out 
that poverty, and the fact of usury and the power of money 


is the one theme which Claudel always shied at or represented as a nameless 
horror. His failure to grapple with it has diminished his contemporary 
importance and permitted him to wander into strange by-ways of historical 
perversity and the political absurd. . . . It is probable that Claudel seized 
upon the 16th century precisely because it seemed to him the last period 
during which gold was concrete and its power limited, the last epoch to 
which the dialectic of Karl Marx did not apply. 


Whatever reservations one might wish to make, and despite the 
immense amount of critical work that must yet be done, Claudel’s 
uniqueness in modern literature and the great daring and breadth of 
his poetic conceptions are likely to be more profoundly acknowl- 
edged in coming years. All through his writing Carrouges found 
evidence of a tremendous movement toward Joy, a star gleaming 
through the forest, music arriving across an interval of space, a 
faraway point of light on top of a mountain. As the poet told his 
critics, there is the centre which we must seek. 

®'Francois Ducaud-Bourget, Paul Claudel est-il un écrivain catholique? (Paris: 
Editions d’Ermite, 1951). Sample criticism: Claudel is encouraging sin by praising 
Violaine and Sygne for breaking their engagements. Besides, we would give Violaine’s 


disease another name these days. 
®Rayner Heppenstall, op. cit., p. 128. 
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IN A DISCUSSION OF what we may call the things of the spirit in 
America, it is well to recall that there is a very real sense in which 
these things today, all over the world, are much the same. An intel- 
lectual evolution, implemented by and itself spurring on the material 
evolution of the means of communication, has made of our planet 
a psychological whole today in a way it was never a psychological 
whole before. As Father Pierre Teilhard de Chardin has brought 
home at least to Frenchmen, happenings in Paris, London, Tokyo, 
Washington, Rome, and—with reservations—Moscow, are present 
not only in these various places, but simultaneously and uninter- 
ruptedly in the minds of millions all over the world, so that the col- 
lective human consciousness has a common fund now, not of history 
alone but of actuality, which is completely new in the story of the 
human race. 

A community of interest is especially marked between Europe and 
America, for these two great sections of humanity have not only a 
common present but a common past. This is true especially of the 
United States (and likewise of Canada), where the native Indian 
cultures had not reached the development they reached south of the 
Rio Grande and have left only relatively slight traces on the trans- 


Epitor’s Note: Father Ong’s article was in its original form a paper delivered on 
September 21, 1952, before the Paroisse Universitaire at Bordeaux, France. 
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planted European sensibility. Europe will always be the past out 
of which the United States emerged, just as the United States is 
largely a shoot of Europe grown out into the future. 

Where reality is experienced as the whole weight of the past— 
literary, philosophical, historical—comes to bear on the present, 
the similarity between Europe and the United States of America is 
most marked. This is the intellectual front, and, despite some diver- 
gence of interests, to any twentieth-century “intellectual,” whether 
he is European or American, this front is for the most part the same. 

If a community of interests is manifested in a general way for all 
human beings of the present day, it is doubly manifest for present-day 
Catholics, who live in a tradition capable of penetrating indifferently 
all cultures, and, indeed, designed by God to do precisely this. A 
study of American Catholicism can therefore very profitably take 
the form of a study of the continuity of this Catholicism with the rest 
of the world. Europeans know this approach to American Catholi- 
cism—-perhaps too well. They avail themselves instinctively of 
explanations of American Catholicism cast in terms of its old 
nationalistic European backgrounds. But such explanations can be 
badly bungled for want of a real knowledge of what these back- 
grounds mean in America. When they talk, as they talk incessantly, 
about the Irish tradition in American Catholicism, Europeans can fail 
to see the fact that this tradition does not so much directly determine 
the character of American Catholicism as aflord a meeting point for 
the general American tradition and the Church in America. There is 
a curious affinity, which I do not pretend to explain, between the hail- 
fellow-well-met Irish friendliness and the cordiality of the larger 
American tradition which has its roots in the frontier. The Irish 
tradition is less a determinant than a catalyst. The American often 
hears the European identify as Irish things which he knows have 
a much larger range. 

But the American Catholic cannot very gracefully object to the 
European’s lack of understanding, for the American Catholic has 
been able to explain himself to himself and to others no better than 
the European spectator can explain him. He has no explicit theory to 
fit his case, and he has shown relatively few signs of developing one 
—until recent times. For now American Catholicism is in a state of 
intellectual and spiritual crisis. It is becoming self-conscious, and 
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an American Catholic conception of the mission of the Church in 
America, seen precisely as America, is beginning to take more defi- 
nite form. 

Not that American Catholicism has had no vision of history before. 
The American Catholic has always carried deep in his consciousness 
a set of notions which made him feel himself engaged in history in 
a very definite way. His vision of himself in history has been the 
product of two forces: the post-Revolutionary period of nineteenth- 
century Catholicism in which most American Catholics came to 
America, and the minority, defensive position in which the Church 
found itself in a culture which really, although never quite officially, 
was anti-Catholic. These forces both built up within the American 
Catholic consciousness the strong minority mentality and intellectual 
squints so often remarked. The immediate reaction to a hostile 
environment was not to understand it, but to resist it. The result has 
been a paradox still puzzling to foreigners: a Catholic mentality 
which in many ways is the most conservative in the world set in 
the midst of the nation whose genius seems to be adaptability and 
change. 

It is out of this defense mentality that the American Catholic 
consciousness as a whole has drawn its notion of its position in 
history. I say the Catholic consciousness as a whole, for, when it 
comes to individual American Catholics, many can be found whose 
views are set in a much wider framework. Like all views of history, 
that of the American Catholic consciousness has been projected back 
out of a real situation as a reflection of real psychological needs. 
All history is myth-making, not in the sense that it creates what did 
not exist—if it does this, it is simply not history—but in the sense 
that from the agglomerate of the past it pulls out clusters of items 
which are symbolically rich and psychologically helpful at the time 
the history is being written. It drops out of its picture—history 
necessarily drops out always more than it puts in—what it finds 
“uninteresting,” which means what it finds has no symbolic relevance 
to the present instant. It erects a view of the past which, however 
true, is selective. The selection favored by American Catholicism 
has been determined by the fact that this Catholicism was not only 
faced with the general run of nineteenth-century attacks on the Church 
but with the additional threat of the predominantly anti-Catholic, 
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although, in the large, curiously benign, Protestant culture of the 
United States in which it was making its home. 

The minority complex of American Catholics has been often 
enough commented upon, but it is not always noted that this complex 
is involved not only with the status of the Church in America but 
with a certain historical perspective developed by American Catholics 
and occasioned not at all by their minority condition in America but 
simply because of the fact that they are both Catholics and Ameri- 
cans. This double heritage of theirs generates in them a curious 
sense of their mission. First, Europe becomes for them, as for all 
Americans, a symbol of the past. Secondly, because this past is 
psychologically and geographically severed from the moving present, 
which to Americans is necessarily America, it becomes invested with 


a quiescence or even rigidity more than most pasts ordinarily have. 


To an American, the past tends to be something left behind—Land’s 
End or Cape Finisterre abandoned beyond the horizon. It loses some 
of its normal condition as a component of the present. 

Even to a European in Europe, the past may seem to be a series 
of stationary points. The human condition is such that we tend so to 
think of the past. But the European has evidence of a fluid past all 
around him. He can see the forward movement of history asserting 
itself in an architectural monument which is a hodge-podge of succes- 
sive styles reduced to harmony by a sense of construction full of 
compromise with time and shifts in style. He can see Gothic archi- 
tecture coming into being in the hybrid and graceful inconsistencies 
of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. For the American, Gothic is the less 
lovely St. Patrick’s Cathedral, soaring futilely into the flanks of 
skyscrapers, put together all at once in an unconvincing unity which 
freezes this copy of the past outside all real time. Nineteenth-century 
Europe gave birth to similar imitation Gothic, it is a true—and this 
fact only reminds us again of the similarity of the American and 
European sensibility. But in America this is all there is of the past. 
Only imitations—which, be it noted, make much more sense in 
America than in Europe as externalizations of the past which the 
American is already carrying around in his soul and which would 
otherwise have nothing at all outside to relate itself to. 

Thus far, the American Catholic is like every other American 
in erecting Europe into a symbol of the past and in suffering from 
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the fact that this symbol makes the past more static for him than it 
does for a European. But at this point, the American Catholic comes 
face-to-face with a difficulty all his own. It is from somewhere 
within this past that the Faith has come. With this past, this series 
of spastic poses, continuity must be preserved. The resulting vision 
for an American Catholic can be very disquieting. He finds himself 
committed as a Catholic to a past whose static quality his own Ameri- 
can situation has exaggerated for him. Other Americans can dismiss 
their concept of the past with a horse laugh, as Mark Twain does in 
4 Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. Or they can, with 
more sophistication, see it as something “rich, deep, and dark,” but 
really not part of themselves, as Henry James’s Americans do, or as 
Henry James himself did, taking up residence in England as a 
connoisseur might set up housekeeping in an art gallery. The Ameri- 
can Catholic’s attitude is more complex because it is less detached. 

Thus it is that American reliance on Europe as a source of vitality 
in culture becomes in the case of American Catholics exaggerated 
beyond measure. The prizing of translations, with or without reason, 
over native works, the instinctive deference to the European theorist 
or lecturer or writer, the assumption that the ultimate intellectual 
achievement for American Catholicism is to bring to completion an 
exhaustive raid on what Europeans are saying and to make all this 
available to the man in the American street—these attitudes are all 
too evident, not, indeed, in the minds of first-rate American Catholic 
intellectuals but in what might be called the “well-informed” Ameri- 
can Catholic mentality. 

This mentality surpasses in subservience to Europe anything on 
the non-Catholic scene. The subservience has many explanations, 
no one of them adequate alone. There is the inevitable facing toward 
Rome, and the tendency to regard those who are geographically 
closer to the center of Christendom as somehow knowing better what 
everything is all about. There is the immaturity of American Catholi- 
cism itself considered in terms of its age in calendar years. There 
is the associated fact that American Catholicism has long been pre- 
occupied with getting its bearings, and so has had to practice keeping 
its eyes on others. 

But all these explanations together are inadequate, for, when it 
comes practically to adapting Catholic life to the actuality of living, 
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American Catholicism does not exhibit this reliance on Europe at all. 
Back of all these explanations lies the further explanation of the 
American Catholic’s peculiar historical perspective. He is haunted 
by the notion that Europe is somehow truer to the Catholic tradition 
than he is. Europe is the past. And, by virtue of his peculiar position, 
it is seen as static, and he has no working familiarity with the static. 

If Europe is not really always more static than America, if it is 
in European Catholic circles rather than in American that the virtues 
of the “historical sense” are extolled, or if it is in Europe that the 
new Catholic intellectual fronts form—so much the better, says the 
American Catholic consciousness to itself. It is natural that Euro- 
peans have something to do with activity. Exactly. They know how 
to stabilize the new currents, to make them safe. The worker priests— 
the new liturgical efforts—these things are dangerous, and we shall 
wait till the Europeans have put them through the experimental stage, 
immobilized them like the other things we think of in connection with 
Europe—till the Catholics of Paris and Bordeaux, those suburbs of 
the Eternal City, have worked out what is admissible and what is not. 
Europeans may bristle all they want at this American way of asso- 
ciating them with what is immobilized. They may insist that they 
have no interest in stabilizing things, that they want to make the inno- 
vations work. But they have no choice. The Cathsiics of America 
have decided that from Europeans they will gain assurance. 

The curious mentality here, to the European puzzling and to the 
American as little adverted to as it is real, can well be seen in terms 
of the American Catholic’s way of viewing his maghificent educa- 
tional system. If one can trust his memory of countless sermons, 
exhortations, random speechifying, and commencement addresses, 
United States Catholics regard their heroic and remarkable success- 
ful struggle for Catholic education from the lowest through the 
highest professional levels largely in terms of a recovery effort. They 
are somewhat encouraged in this by a mentality inherited from post- 
Reformation English Catholicism. They believe that they are fighting 
to get back to a system of Christian schooling which somehow or 
other—the villains are generally the Reformation and Rationalism 
rarely modern science—the modern world has lost. The American 
Catholic writings in the disputes at the close of the past century 
concerning the respective rights of the family, the Church, and the 
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state to educate exhibit a curious mixture of first-hand appreciation 
of the then current situation in all its complexity together with a 
tendency to formalize the dispute in such a way as to suggest that the 
question had all been settled in a static past and that somehow 
changed conditions had upset a vaguely imagined erstwhile Utopia, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, Catholics were face to face with what 
was largely a new situation to which-no definitive answers had ever 


been given. 

Collectively, American Catholics seem quite unaware that their 
achievement in setting up their present school system represents, not 
only a remarkable achievement in the face of a neutral state which 
gives no financial assistance whatsoever to any but state schools, 
but also a tremendous development in the interior economy of 
Catholic life itself. 

American Catholics speak of their educational “system” and of 
their parish schools, often enough, as educational “plants,” using 
concepts quite unknown to an earlier world. Quite naturally, for 
these things are the product of the Church’s twentieth-century life. 
Never in the history of Christianity, including the height of the 
Middle Ages, has the Church as such been charged with an organized 
educational program which even remotely compares with that in the 
present United States, with its two and one-half million elementary 
school pupils, its more than half a million secondary school pupils, 
and its 300,000 students in Catholic universities and other institu- 
tions at the university level. The presence of some 100,000 women 
religious—about one-half the total number of women religious in 
the United States—as teachers in this educational system, from the 
elementary through the university level, is itself a revolutionary 
phenomenon. The corresponding figure for formal education in 
medieval times is zero. 

The American Catholic feels the success—not perfect by any 
means, but appreciable—of this education effort. But he seldom 
feels it as the product of the twentieth-century Church in the twentieth- 
century world—as this moment of the Incarnation. In his more 
thoughtful moments, he feels it as an approximation of a past 
Utopia. Inevitably, the literary movements to which American Cath- 
olic students are alerted are “revivals” or “renascences.” All vitality 
must come out of the past. And it must have been dead at least 
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once before it got to America. This mentality is encouraged by the 
indebtedness of American Catholics to the Catholic literature of 
England, where, since the Reformation, Catholics tend to see the 
work of the Church not as positive achievement but as recovery effort. 

The American Catholic is likely to hold up to his mind’s eye the 
medieval university as the symbol his educational apparatus is 
trying to measure up to. He is seldom aware that in so important a 
thing as the formal teaching of Christian doctrine his educational 
system, like those of other present-day Catholics in other countries, 
has far outdistanced the medieval university, where the only persons 
who ever formally studied the content of Christian revelation at all 
were the tiny handful of specialists following the tedious (twelve- 
year or longer) theology courses. But that the Church in America 
has in any way improved on the “age of faith” remains practically 


unthinkable. 
*x 


If I have made a great deal of the attitude of American Catholi- 
cism toward its historic past, this is not because that attitude is very 
close to the surface of the American consciousness but because it is 
different from what is at the the surface. At the surface of the 
American Catholic consciousness is a tremendously vital know-how. 
an ability to keep alive the message of Christ, to keep Christ present 
in the face of changes which are so far along the trajectory of history 
that we are assured by Romano Guardini in Das Ende der Neuzeit 
that the word “modern” no longer describes them. In so far as it is 
vital, American Catholicism is essentially adaptability, an adapta- 
bility keeping alive the spiritual, interior message of the Gospel in 
the present-day industrial world of mass culture, and possible only 
where the Church is face to face with this world in its concentrated 
American form. 

But there is as yet no intellectual grasp on the part of American 
Catholics of their real part in the historical process as an historical] 
process-—again, I speak in the large, for individual American Cath- 
olics are quite aware of the situation we are speaking of here. The 
general American Catholic consciousness has avoided all but a cap- 
tious acquaintance with Hegelianism, and has not alerted itself to 
theories of America as America. History tends to remain a series of 
stereopticon slides—mostly of Europe—and this in a day when it is 
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a commonplace that the historical sense is a necessary component 
of any first-rate contemporary awareness, that thinking today without 
this component is doomed to ineffectiveness. 

There is an obvious discrepancy between this absence of an his- 
torical sense and a mode of life which, with some éclat, is living 
an evolution into the future. This discrepancy has created the vague 
malaise in present-day American Catholicism. But the malaise is 
like the malaise of adolescence, full of promise, and rather likely 
to end in a spurt of productivity. 

* 
At the practical level, facing into the future means today engage- 
ment in one way or another with the mass culture which is the dis- 
tinctive form of the age of “people’s” democracies and of such 
implements of communication as journalism, movies, radio, televi- 
sion, and the advertising and propaganda which go with all these 
media. United States Catholicism is intimately engaged with this 
world of mass culture, and its most characteristic gestures are 
attempts to impregnate it with Christ. The United States is perhaps 
the only country where subway advertisements invite non-Catholics 
to follow lecture or correspondence courses in Catholic doctrine and 
where you can get exact statistics on the effectiveness of this modern 
application of the principle fides ex auditu. The charges urged 
against Catholicism in the United States—superficiality, mechani- 
zation, routine—are exactly the charges which are leveled against 
mass culture itself, and which are, we are beginning to see, them- 
selves rather superficial charges, based on little understanding of the 
complexities of frustration and fulfillment which this mass culture 
brings. 
A recent writer on American Catholicism cites as characteristic 
American developments the social and recreational life which has 
developed around the parish church in America and “a certain rather 
superficial optimism” which he finds everywhere in the United 
States. The two points are well chosen to show the influence of the 
American milieu on Catholicism, but their implication is not ade- 
quately explained. Both are connected with the kind of good-fellow- 
ship or “sociability” which characterizes a highly developed indus- 
trial culture, and both are related to the problems of personality 
development which such a culture creates. 
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The social and recreational activities in the Catholic parish in the 
United States—from baseball teams to sewing clubs, from bowling 
leagues to religious study circles—come into being, at the expense of 
great effort on the part of priests and laymen, because of the group 
consciousness which is so much a part of the American way of life. 
Any ruffling of the surface of American life leaves a wake of 
“organizations” of a semi-social nature after it. Even Masonic 
lodges, whose activity elsewhere keeps more exclusively beneath the 
surface, in America may well have baseball teams challenging other 
organizations to competition. Americans go through life in a froth 
of “organizations,” and if the Church does not become present in 
terms of such organizations, she is not very effectively present at all. 

The Church’s exploitation of the American group consciousness is 
not limited to parish activity. Catholic schools at all levels, elemen- 
tary to university, are fully integrated in American sports life, with 
its more or less conscious exploitation of mass loyalties and antago- 
nisms—all in the spirit of “superficial optimism” which characterize 
sports generally everywhere today. Explicitly religious organizations 
ferment into mass movements almost automatically. The Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin, originated in Renaissance Europe as an organi- 
zation of student élite, is engaged in a constant running fight with 
itself to keep from becoming a mass movement in a milieu where 
the élite as such enjoys relatively little prestige. In the large, Ameri- 
can Catholics and other Americans are not convinced that an élite, 
in the European sense, is a desideratum in the American milieu, or 
even, for that matter, that it is a normal condition of existence—a 
conviction not without immediate beneficial consequences, since it 
accounts largely for the collapse of the Communist Party, with its 
peculiarly Central European kind of élite, in the United States. 

It would be foolish to say that there is no élite or no room for an 
élite in America, but the conditions of existence for an élite are there 
radically different from what they may be in other cultures. At 
present, for the Church the more effective, or at least the more used, 
entry into American life has been the spirit of camaraderie or good- 
fellowship of the classless society—or, as Fortune has put it, the 
society where a permanent revolution reigns. Americans are incredi- 
bly vulnerable to this approach. I know personally of a small-town 
pastor who effectively crippled the anti-Catholicism of the Masonic 
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leaders in his community by a campaign of camaraderie, including 
a relentless program of hand-shaking and public cordiality every 
time he met them on the street. American Catholics are not only 
members of the numerous businessmen’s lunch clubs which thrive on 
comradeship and “good will,” but they have lunch clubs of their 
own, in which gregariousness is even put to the service of asceticism. 
One of the best-known Catholic lunch clubs, the Serra Club, modeled 
in some details on Rotary, has as its aim the promotion of vocations 
to the priesthood. 

There is, of course, an externalizing momentum in constant traffic 
with “organization” of one sort of another, just as there is in the 
methods of advertising, financing, and education employed by Amer- 
ican Catholicism, but the momentum is not irreversible. For example, 
the retreat movement in America is maintained in existence and 
propagated by a system of circularizing and personal contact (lay- 
man-to-layman rather than priest-to-layman) which would do honor 
to a life insurance agency. But it is largely as a result of this adver- 
tising that 225,000 American Catholic laymen made retreats in 
1951, in which the noise of the preceding advertising was drowned 
out by the retreat silence, which is certainly as complete and as deep 
in an American retreat as it is in retreats elsewhere in the world. 

The optimism, “rather superficial,” which has been charged against 
American Catholicism is as typically American as the tendency to 
become embroiled in a thousand and one organizations. To discount 
it or to regard it as simply a correlative of material prosperity and 
a full belly is to reveal a superficial understanding of America. In 
a certain sense, this optimism is America. It is both a cause and a 
product of that very real state of mind which students of American 
literature call “the American dream.” 

With roots not only in social and economic conditions, but perhaps 
still more in the euphoria of the American evangelical Protestant 
and his exhilarating “conviction” of personal salvation, American 
optimism has real, if equivocal, connections with the Gospel, the 
“Good News.” Psychologically very complex, serving as it does on 
the one hand actually to build morale and on the other to conceal 
real feelings, to disguise the tragic and thereby only to make it 
doubly tragic—as it becomes in the play The Death of a Salesman— 
this optimism is ineradicable, at least for the present, from the 
pattern of industrial mass culture which America typifies. 
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In this culture, “optimism” is oil for the bearings, all the more 
necessary because of the size and complexity of the mass-culture 
machine. Nothing strikes an American as more fatuous than the 
opinion expressed by a recent writer in Figaro that France could 
match American production by copying American methods while 
eliminating the “rather inane” optimism which characterizes the 
American industrial world. The “inane optimism” is nothing less 
than the psychological factor which makes American productivity go, 
for no one is more aware than American production experts that 
theirs is not only a problem of machinery but a complex problem of 
personalities and individual adjustments. 

The Death of a Salesman, which is far more a distinctively Ameri- 
can tragedy than Theodore Dreiser’s long-winded novel, shows the 
commonplace personal tragedy which this optimism can hide. But 
its coexistence with tragedy does not show that the optimism is 
incidental to life. Rather, it shows that it is a part of life, and one 
we are far from completely understanding. The association of the 
optimism with the figure of a salesman—typical product of industrial 
culture—reminds us of the connection between this optimism and 
the art of creating a demand for a supply which shapes all dealings 
with the masses. American optimism is somehow really tied up with 
the process of vending—the smile of the pretty girl in the Coca-Cola 
ad has a deep symbolic value which her designers use without 
fathoming. It is no accident that the magazine founded in and on 
this optimism, the Reader’s Digest, published in its dozens of tongues, 
turns up in every land on the heels of the industrial mass culture of 
which America is the typical and purest representative. 

The Church’s assimilation of the American reality and her trans- 
formation of it in accordance with her own mission of sanctification 
cannot, of course, be uncritical. Indeed, one of the indications of the 
vigor of the present assimilatory process is precisely the growth in 
critical effort. A passion for self-criticism and close inspection of the 
point at which Catholicism and the American way intersect is more 
and more characteristic of United States Catholicism at its best intel- 
lectual and spiritual levels. (Some of the criticism one meets with at 
other levels is simply a delayed response by Catholics to the wave 
of self-criticism which swept America between the wars. ) 

Nevertheless, the critical mentality has not discouraged various 


plunges into the milieu. 
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There is, of course, a Catholic Digest in America, too, spreading 
out, like its secular counterpart, in various national editions all over 
the world. The Catholic Digest came off naturally enough, for 
American Catholic journalism has long been filled with American 
optimism. Its strong “promotional” tone contrasts, for example, with 
the more analytical, tongue-in-the-cheek, critical attitude more char- 
acteristic of the French Catholic press. The universe of American 
Catholic pamphlet literature is filled with the same optimism. The 
attractive presentation and bouncy dialog of the hundreds of pamph- 
lets by Father Daniel Lord are a famous example of what we might 
call the mood of optimism exploited for the presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. Recently, Father James Keller, with his organization of 
“Christophers” or Christ-bearers, has built the same optimism into 
the structure of a national movement which baptizes native American 
“good will,” using it as a common possession of both Catholics and 
Protestants to expedite the Catholic influence on American life. If 
virtue goes often unrewarded, the things which encourage it should 
not, Father Keller believes, and his Christophers offer sizable cash 
prizes for “constructive” literary works, some of which have been 
staged and made into real Hollywood movies. 

With this thoroughgoing exploitation of the ingredients in its 
milieu, American Catholicism exhibits an almost complete unaware- 
ness of the composition and provenance of the ingredients. This 
unawareness regards not only American optimism and similar com- 
ponents of the American sensibility but even the United States herself 
as a world-wide psychological fact. With “Americanology” become 
a full-dress science, the Catholic consciousness remains curiously 
inert to it all. In Catholic educational institutions, routine courses 
are given in American literature, but research must be turned on the 
Middle Ages. Whereas M. Gabriel Marcel has a whole book in 
French on Josiah Royce’s philosophy, it is safe to say that 90 per cent 
of those who study philosophy in Catholic universities, and many 
of those who teach it, would not know that Royce was an American, 
or, for that matter, that he ever existed. They would, however, be 
under the spell of the milieu which produced him, in the sense that 
all their lives they would have been making expert use of its posses- 
sions. 

* 
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The Church is Catholic precisely because it is not national in any 
exclusive sense, and the relative absence of chauvinism among Amer- 
ican Catholics, even when they are affected with self-complacency, is 
undoubtedly welcome, especially in a world launched irrevocably 
on an international career. Under the leadership of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop Ireland, and Bishop Keane, American Catholics 
spent the past century fighting off one brand of national Catholicism 
when the Archangel Raphael Society in Germany, under its secretary 
Herr Peter Cahensly, was sending memorials to the Holy See about 
the millions of Catholics (one figure given was 16,000,000!) who 
had abandoned the faith in America because the American Church 
pattern did not generally follow national origins in favoring separate 
German-speaking, Italian-speaking, or other national organization, 
not only parish but diocesan. It would be a tragedy if American 
Catholicism, having forgotten even the name of this Cahenslyism, 
should develop a worse chauvinism of its own, and doubly a tragedy 
at this stage of history. 

But American Catholicism need not be offensive in any national- 
istic sense in order to be aware of the components out of which it is 
made. French Catholicism, one of the most self-aware forms of 
Catholicism, is not markedly chauvinistic—notably less chauvinistic 
than most other aspects of the French national life and character. 
Chauvinism, the vaunting of one’s heritage, and historical awareness 
of one’s heritage are not the same things. For one thing, historical 
awareness accepts both the good and the bad. Kierkegaard and 
Heidegger are right in insisting that awareness of and acceptance of 
one’s own personal history is necessary for maturity. This acceptance 
is the acceptance of the insecurity of the adult, the acceptance of the 
fact that the individual concrete problems which arise before me 
have never been settled in the history of the world, although all 
history brings itself to bear on my settling of them. 

A kind of crisis attendant on such acceptance seems to me to be a 
distinctive mark of the American Catholic consciousness at the pres- 
ent moment. There is no doubt that this acceptance will coincide 
with a deepening and enriching of the Catholic consciousness in 
America, for acceptance of one’s own history means appropriating 
the subject matter of that history so as to make it part of one’s own 
inward life, which is enriched accordingly. (We speak always of 
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the general Catholic consciousness, for there is no way to say whether 
one or another individual American has or has not at present a 
deeper Catholic consciousness than one or another individual French- 
man or German or Dutchman or Spaniard or Chinese. ) 

The American Catholic’s budding awareness of himself in history 
is connected with the general increase of awareness on all sides of 
the place of America in history and with a growing maturity in the 
Church herself which marks our day. If acceptance of one’s own 
history marks an important step in maturity, whatever her other set- 
backs, the Church has in this way matured more rapidly in the past 
few generations than in many centuries before. She has always lived 
in history, lived the Incarnation out of history into the present, but 
only with the post-Hegelian interest in history has she become reflex- 
ively aware of her mission under this aspect. This awareness involves 


a more complete acceptance of her own past. 


* 


The present intellectual crisis of American Catholicism, as we 
have described it, has been attended in the past few years by the 
appearance of the two books of Paul Blanshard, American Freedom 


and Catholic Power and Communism, Democracy, and Catholic 
Power. Blanshard considers the Church as moving toward the ulti- 
mate destruction of liberty in America, and, indeed, everywhere in 
the world. In the second of these books, he attempts a tour de force: 
the equation of Catholicism and Communism. These books are re- 
garded by Catholics generally as a recrudescence of the mad Protes- 
tant anti-Catholicism manifested periodically, if with always decreas- 
ing vigor, in various forms of “native Americanism,” such as the 
Ku Klux Klan furor of the twenties. But Blanshard’s books are a 
little more than that. They are the product of the same issues which 
are producing the crisis in the present-day American Catholic mind: 
the issues regarding the place of the Church in terms of America’s 
place in history. 

Blanshard’s attack resembles the work of the historian G. G. 
Coulton in England. Coulton, approaching history with a personal 
dislike of the Church verging on the neurotic, adopted a very simple 
argument, which, indeed, was thrust into his hands by Catholic 
medievalists—not the professional first-run scholars so much as the 
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popularizers and “‘semi-pros.” You insist, Coulton said, that in the 
Middle Ages everything was Catholic. I shall go to the Middle 
Ages, therefore, and show you what you find there—reminding you 
always that it is all rooted in Catholic culture. And he did. In a 
similar vein, Blanshard bases his entire attack on the tacit assump- 
tions of American Catholics. You wish, he says, to re-create the 
pattern of the past in America. All right, I shall go to the docu- 
ments and pronouncements of the past, and see what this pattern will 
mean. And he does find that, on the basis of the assumptions he can 
impute to American Catholics, they are only biding their time until! 
they may acquire a majority in America, at which happy time they 
will establish a police state after the model of Torquemada’s or 
Stalin’s, and have done with American liberty, to which they rende 
only lip service. 

Blanshard’s way of capitalizing on the lack of a well-developed 
historical viewpoint in the American Catholic sensibility as well as 
his own dull lack of historical sense has, fortunately, occasioned on 
the Catholic side a plunge into history. Admitting the de facto 
loyalty of Catholics to American democracy, Blanshard has main- 
tained that this loyalty and the principles in papal pronouncements 
of the past are simply inconsistent with one another. One group of 
Catholic theologians, following a line of argumentation developed 
by Dr. john A. Ryan several decades ago, admits the inconsistence, 
holding that it lodges in the Constitution of the United States itself, 
which ought to say that the American government is obliged to adopt 
and to profess the Catholic religion (not, of course, to force non- 
Catholics into the Church),’ but that, in view of the fact that there is 
no way of implementing this obligation, Americans are bound to 
loyalty to their government as it is. By developing an explanation 
along these lines, this group feels it can preserve the integrity both of 
Catholic teaching and of the American way of life. 

Another group of Catholic theologians adopts a different approach 
which sees both America and the papal documents in historical con- 
texts and bases itself on the difference between the entity spoken of 
as the state in earlier papal documents and the entity set up by the 


1 An excellent account of the issues between the two groups of theologians is that by 
Gustave Weigel, “The Church and the Democratic State,” THoucut, XXVII (1952), 
165-84. Some of the examples here used are borrowed from Father Weigel’s account. 
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American Constitution. In this view, the expression L’état c’est moi 
has some meaning in the mouth of the head of the “state” of earlier 
times (as well as in some modern societies), for the state was consti- 
tuted somehow in the person of a prince or a king. The Czar was the 
“little Father” of the Russians. But Mr. Truman is in no sense the 
“great White Father” of American citizens. The President of the 
United States is essentially an organ of government, not a person 
acting, as such, although the organ is made to function by ‘now this 
and now that individual. No American ever speaks of or thinks of 
dying for his President in the way a medieval subject was ready to 
die for his king. The President is a-personal, and, since worship is 
the act of a person, the President does not go to the Baptist Church. 
Only Mr. Truman does. The question of course remains as to 
whether the papal documents, in speaking of the only kind of “state” 
at the time known to men, teach that such a state is the perfect state 
or the only kind of state ultimately admissible, and that a state organ- 
ized in the American fashion can only, at best, be tolerated. It would, 
however, by rather general admission, be quite impossible to show 
that the papal documents touch this question at all. On the contrary, 
papal pronouncements from Leo XIII on explicitly praise the Amer- 
ican form of government and urge Catholics to loyalty to it. 

Thus the latter of the two explanations draws directly on positive 
papal pronouncements as well as on analytical study. But in its 
analytical procedure, it shows the historical sense emerging among 
American Catholics as something urgent to them and emerging at 
its best—patient, intelligent, and not content with accepting complex 
issues constituted in the past at their prima facie present-day mean- 
ing—not content, that is, to let human thinking develop irresponsibly, 
as though it were always in full possession of the terms it uses, but 
insisting that the mind double back constantly over the trail it has 
pursued to free itself of the contingent more and more, realizing all 
the time that, being what it is, a mind whose purest abstractions are 
never angelic but always redolent of the material existences from 
which they were derived, the human intellect will never in this life 
be utterly and absolutely the master of its terms. Awareness that 
there is a history even in the formation of concepts is, again, like all 
awareness of one’s historicity, an exercise in humility and in the 
acceptance of insecurity. Perhaps it is necessary to remind ourselves 
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that this is not at all the same as relativism. Fundamentally, it is the 
acceptance not of relativity but of incompleteness. 

By the exercise in historicism which it has occasioned, the Blan- 
shard attack is thus more important than many American Catholics 
are willing to admit—important not in that it will convince other 
Americans in general that Catholics are conspiring against American 
liberties, but important in forcing Catholics to a practical realization 
that there are theological problems raised in terms of the reality 
which is America for which the answers cannot be found already 
framed in theology manuals. 

When Blanshard chooses as his point of attack the connection 
between Catholic doctrine and the historical reality which is America, 
he does so not only because this is the most unattended area along 
the United States Catholic front but also because he himself has his 
own very real worries here. Blanshard is fearful of what will happen 
if Catholic thought becomes as much at home in American culture as 
Catholic life has already become. He is afraid of the Church’s 
Catholicity, its complete at-homeness in any milieu, its ability to 
follow the course of history wherever this course may lead. Hence 
his attack is radically an attempt to immobilize the Church by 
immobilizing its theory in terms of the past, which his own unimagi- 
native approach invests with a complete rigidity. 

In this tactic of immobilization, Blanshard is indeed capitalizing 
ona real inconsistency in the American Church. But the inconsistency 
is not between her way of acting and Catholic dogma. It is between 
her way of acting and her habitual way of thinking about the issues 
around her. Her activity is well ahead of her theory. Blanshard 
wants above all that the Church in America act as she has so far 
tended to theorize: in terms of a European past. If she turns to 
developing this theorizing in terms of the reality of her life in 
America, he is lost. And it looks as though that is just what she is 
on the verge of doing. The signs are many, and one of the most 
encouraging is the growth of a young group of Catholic intellectuals 
in Catholic and in non-Catholic universities. 

. 

Any study pointing up developments in Catholic theology 
occasioned by the American experience, which is one phase of the 
experience of the whole human race, will have immediate hearing 
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among the American intellectuals, to whose work American Catholic 
intellectual activity has hitherto been hardly present. There have 
been attempts, and very successful ones, to underline the connection 
between the American way of life and Catholic thinking by bringing 
out the connection between the tradition which produced the Ameri- 
can Constitution and the advanced political theorizing of a Bellarmine 
or a Suarez. But this is part of the older tendency to base an endorse- 
ment of the Church in America once again upon the reduction of an 
issue to European components. Understandably, such a tendency 
has a limited appeal to educated Americans who, pretty much in 
proportion to their education, are already oppressed by a sense of 
their permanent indebtedness to Europe. 

The American intellectual would be much more intrigued by 
learning what the Church in America has to do with the American 
experience—with the experience of the frontier, the spirit of enter- 
prise and exploration, the process of expansion, and especially today 
with the forces at work in a mass, industrialized culture and the 
maintaining and interior development of personality in such a cul- 
ture. The American intellectual will exhibit an interest in dogma, 
at times almost frantic, if dogma can be presented to him as his- 
torically present, as a deposit of truth which was given by Christ 
and which subsequently has had a career in the dynamic process of 
history of which he feels himself a part. There are obvious connec- 
tions between the dynamic aspects of American life and the theology 
of mission and of the Incarnation lying at the center of Catholic 
teaching. Since before the days of the great Cardinal Gibbons, 
American Catholics have been keen to sense and practically to 
exploit such affinities. So far, they have had little to offer to the 
non-Catholic interested in a theological explanation of them. 

The one notable, if somewhat rudimentary theory of Catholicism in 
the American environment which has appeared to date has two 
significant aspects or moments. First, it was the product not so much 
of interest generated in Catholic intellectual circles as it was of 
interest which took its rise in non-Catholic circles and managed to 
overcome Catholic apathy. Secondly, once the theory was moot in 
Catholic circles, it went the way of most Catholic thinking of the 
time: it found itself recast in terms of European issues and resolved 
in the same terms, leaving Americans so chastened by the procedure 
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that they turned more industriously than ever to developing “know- 
how” and letting theory be. 

This whole occurrence took place toward the end of the nineteenth 
century when a saintly American convert from Protestantism who 
became the founder of the Paulist Fathers, Isaac Hecker, caught sight 
of a developing indigenous American Catholicism. Like a contem- 
porary of his, Orestes Brownson, Hecker had come to the Church out 
of a Protestant milieu of Brook Farmers and Transcendentalists— 
“harmless charlatans,” he called them—alive to the theoretical impli- 
cations of America in a way Catholics had as yet no time to be. 
Unlike Brownson’s, Hecker’s conversion to Catholicism did not 
release sets of aggressive instincts, for if Father Hecker was to some 
degree a sanguine enthusiast (and thus a representative American). 
he was also a sympathetic rather than an aggressive promoter of 
causes. 

He saw Catholicism not as waging war on the American or any 
other naturally admissible way of life, but as penetrating into the 
modern world, which he knew principally as it existed in America— 
“in busy marts, in counting-rooms, in workshops, in homes, and in 
the varied relations that form human society . . .; it is into these 
that sanctity is to be introduced.”’ Father Hecker’s interest was 
abetted by that of the far-sighted Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, who wrote the Introduction to the life of the Paulist’s 
founder written by Father Walter Elliott. 

But Hecker and Ireland were ahead of their times. Neither theirs 
nor any other vision of American Catholicism was to be seen consist- 
ently in its natural setting. It was first to be reincarnated in Europe, 
where, in the French translation-adaptation of Father Walter Elliott’s 
Life of Father Hecker, it was projected into the highly charged 
French atmosphere in which were brewing the Integrist squall and 
other religio-social storms of the Third Republic. Caught in the gusts 
of controversy, this initial—and, to date, almost sole—theoretical 
interest in American Catholicism as such was tortured out of shape 
and accommodated to the old European currents blowing out of the 
centuries. In the European controversy, a thing styled “American- 
ism” emerged, described as a kind of muscular Catholicity centered 


2 Walter Elliott, The Life of Father Hecker (New York, 1894), p. 318, quoting 
Father Hecker. 
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around the exaltation of natural over supernatural virtues. Nothing 
of Father Hecker’s or Archbishop Ireland’s was ever condemned, but 
Leo XIII sent a letter to Cardinal Gibbons which echoed phrases out 
of the French controversy. The letter blamed no one for anything 
but presented a positive statement of Catholic doctrine on matters 
which it noted as under discussion. The theoretical case for Ameri- 
can Catholicism, until the past few years, has rested there. 

Our understanding of the phenomenon which is America has much 
advanced since the days of Father Hecker and Archbishop Ireland, 
and it would be inadvisable to go back to them as “sources.” But it 
is to be hoped that the interest they initiated will in our day be 
brought to fruition. The problem of the Church in America is simply 
her age-old problem, always the same and always different—that of 
spreading the Gospel and thereby of developing the spiritual, that 
is to say the interiority of mankind, but always under circumstances 
never quite experienced before. 

Only the shallowest of analyses will conclude that this work is 
more hopeless in our industrial mass culture than it was at times 
when men, with less domination over material forces, had to spend a 
greater proportion of their time in struggling with them. That the 
Church’s work will be somewhat different in many external features 
goes without saying. The very culture we live in enables us to 
understand and manipulate external techniques with far more address 
than before. Mankind becomes somehow more self-conscious, more 
self-possessed as time goes on. This is the inevitable outcome of 
spiritual existence engaged in material history. It should be the 
part of American Catholicism—most touched for the present by the 
external changes—to aid in this self-possession, but in Christ, where 
alone self reaches fulfillment. 








The contest between a monistic 
and a pluralistic Americanism is 
on. Surely it is strange that so 
many of the proponents of free- 
dom confuse that cause by defend- 
ing the idea of monistic secu- 


larism. 


FREEDOM AND EDUCATION 
THE PLURALIST BACKGROUND 


CHARLES DONAHUE 


“DIVISIVE” HAS COME TO BE a favorite word among those who believe 
that all American education, at least for the first twelve years, should 
be tax-supported, secular, and entirely under public control. A second 


favorite word is “sectarian,” and recently a third has become pop- 
ular, “spiritual values.” The public schools will teach and practice 
spiritual values, but, of course, they will not be sectarian, because 
sects are divisive. When nearly all are compelled by economic pres- 
sure—-the decision in the Oregon school case forbids other pres- 
sures—to attend public schools such as our present public schools, 
the nation will continue to benefit from the spiritual values of the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition, so the theory has it, while divisive sec- 
tarian rage, confined to the churches on Sunday, will abate. 

The case for a monistic and secular public education has a cer- 
tain plausibility. Religious denominations can be divisive, and the 
potential danger of such division has been frightfully demonstrated 
in our own generation by the use made of the fact that some Germans 
were denominated “Christians” and some, “Jews.” The recognition 
of a civic need for the spiritual values of the Judaeo-Christian tradi- 
tion makes the case still more appealing, and the implied promise 
that the public schools can keep these values alive without the divisive 
inconvenience of the world religions that generated them does not 
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seem strange to the large number of Americans who follow the 
Liberal Protestant tendency to regard conduct rather than belief as 
the central religious fact. 

To the American religionist not of the Liberal Protestant per- 
suasion, the conservative religionist, whether Catholic, Protestant, or 
Jew, the program is less plausible. In the first place, the proposition 
that the spiritual values of the Judaeo-Christian tradition can be kept 
vigorous when torn out of their religious context seems to him, purely 
from the point of view of cultural histery as well as on doctrinal 
grounds, extremely dubious. Further, he is likely to resent the purely 
utilitarian attitude toward spiritual values that the program implies. 
Religion generates socially useful conduct, but from the religionist’s 
point of view this conduct is not an end in itself; it is only a by-prod- 
uct of that right relation between the rational creature and his 
Creator which is the end of religion and the supreme human value. 
Further, for such a religionist, freedom of religion means the right 
to work out that relation in terms of the doctrines of his own faith 
and the right to pass those doctrines on, as the most valuable part 
of his culture, to his children without interference by the civil power. 
Now, the conviction that man’s relation to God is an intellectually 
simple matter is another Liberal Protestant conviction. The Catholic 
—and, I believe, many other conservative religionists—tends rather 
to regard the faith as something proportioned to the needs of the 
individual. It is simple in the simple; complex in the complex. As the 
personality, through education, becomes more complex, there must 
be a corresponding development in the breadth and profundity of 
the individual’s hold on religious doctrine. Otherwise, the resultant 
attempt to lead the life of an educated adult with a child’s intellectual 
grasp of religious doctrine will ultimately result in a kind of ideo- 
logical schizophrenia. But simultaneous development of the religious 
and secular aspects of education is impossible if the child is com- 
pelled to devote a large portion of the energy he has available for 
education to the curriculum of a purely secular school. The secularist 
school program, then, seems to the conservative religionist a blow 
directed at the most sensitive point in his scheme of values, exactly 
that point where his religious convictions and his relation to his 
children intersect; it seems incompatible with any generous notion 
of religious liberty. 

Perhaps the conservative religionist is merely being whimsical 
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when, at times, he can see only a verbal difference between a public 
educational system such as some educators envisage and a Liberal 
Protestant (or secularist) State Church. In any case, he is extremely 
unhappy about the present relation between the tax-supported schools 
and the religious convictions of the nation those schools serve. Often, 
he is reluctant to speak out too strongly because he does not wish 
to give the false impression that he is an enemy of public education 
or that he is truculently attempting to make the already difficult task 
of the public-school authorities still more difficult. The majority of 
Americans are either Liberal Protestants or non-churchgoers who live 
by a vaguely theistic or perhaps agnostic humanitarian ethos 
descended from Liberal Protestantism. This majority probably can, 
if it wishes, force its concept of what tax-supported education should 
be on the rest of the community. The following remarks are offered 
in the hope that it will not insist upon doing so if a different approach 
to the problem of religious and moral values in the school can pre- 
serve the present benefits of public education and, at the same time, 
win for that education wider and more enthusiastic public support. 


I 
PLURALISM 


At the outset, the school problem must be posed in terms of the 
solution our society has in fact arrived at to the dilemma raised by 
our fundamental theoretical disagreements on the one hand and our 
practical necessity for acting corporately as a nation on the other. 
This solution I call pluralism. It is intended not as a name for a 
new theory as to how we ought to act but simply as a convenient 
term for what we are in fact doing. It is hoped that, once we become 
more generally conscious of what we are doing, we may have 
the basis for a more fruitful and less acrimonious discussion of such 
problems as that of freedom and the schools. 

Perhaps the best way to arrive at that clearer consciousness is by 
a few general considerations on the climate of opinion at the time 
the United States was formed. 

From the point of view of the historian of ideas (and of sensibil- 
ity) the American Constitution would seem to have been written 
und the American experiment launched in a period of calm inter- 
regnum between two civil pomposities. The grandiose Renaissance 
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State with its sacral king had been trimmed down even in England. 
Its pomps had no appeal whatever to the colonial imagination (as 
they still had to England’s) nor its ideas to the colonial intellect. 
That equally grandiose construction, the metaphysically committed 
state of the Jacobins, ruled by the elected representatives of the Gen- 
eral Will, had not yet arrived. Although it was dimly discernible on 
the intellectual horizon, it was clearly not wanted here. The American 
Constitution launched a state which was neither metaphysically nor 
religiously committed. We cannot call it an uncommitted state, for 
act iniplies commitment and the state must act. An uncommitted state 
would be no state at all. It can be called, however, a state of limited 
commitment. The First Amendment is the first of a series of thou- 
shalt-not’s addressed to the state. Its effect was to remove man’s 
search for and convictions about ultimate values from the state’s 
competence. What it offered was a machinery of government and— 
more important—a few convictions regarding the spirit in which that 
machinery was to be operated. These convictions were partly implicit 
in the machinery itself, partly stated or implied in the Preamble and 
the first ten Amendments to the Constitution, and partly left for 
granted among citizens formed by English common law and Enlight- 
enment Whiggery. They included the conviction of inalienable 
human rights and the conviction that the necessary coercive power of 
the state was a potential danger to these rights. 

Part of the importance of these attitudes and convictions is that 
they do not constitute a complete and satisfactory pattern of con- 
viction for the conduct of the whole of human life. Because it is 
limited, the state offers elements which, to be effective, must be inte- 
grated in more complete and adequate total patterns of conviction. 
The other elements in that total pattern of conviction the citizen must 
seek elsewhere. The state has nothing to offer. The necessity that the 
citizen must look beyond the data of the state’s traditions for his 
convictions—a necessity imposed by the limited conviction of the 
state—is and doubtless was intended to be a most important means 
of assuring to the citizen and his posterity “the blessings of liberty.” 

The move was a bold and original one because the success of the 
state obviously depends upon the total character and total formation 
of its citizens. The American state left this formation to a plurality 
of forces which it placed beyond its control—confining itself to the 
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political level of the human personality and consciously leaving the 
sacral elements of the national life to be worked out pluralistically 
by the moral and spiritual traditions freely operating among the 
people. Events, so far, have justified the move. The system of per- 
mitting to the citizen development of character according to patterns 
of conviction freely arrived at and freely held has, so far, developed 
characters of sufficient strength and sufficient devotion to our national 
convictions to enable the state to meet the limited objectives it has 
set for itself. 

While the material concerns of the state have, on the whole, 
developed favorably, the free moral forces motivating that develop- 
ment have become more numerous and more diverse. In the early 
Republic, the moral forces were primarily varieties of Protestantism. 
Deism of the mild English variety was also a real force. Catholics 
and Jews were not numerous. The essentially pluralistic character of 
the nation was maintained by the Constitution, by the diversities of 
Protestantism, and by the tendency to fragmentation characteristic of 
nineteenth-century Protestantism. The full possibilities of the civiliza- 
lion we are developing by means of the limited state in the pluralistic 
nation could not be apparent so long as Americans were, in fact, 
overwhelmingly Protestant. The test of the limited state is its power 
to hold together in civil peace diverse and potentially antagonistic 
moral forces, to permit free development of these forces, and to 
employ the human characters formed by these forces in the com- 
mon interest. The large influx of Catholic immigration which began 
before the middle of the nineteenth century provided a decisive test 
of the sincerity of American pluralism. There seems to have been a 
widespread idea that most of the immigrants would eventually assimi- 
late themselves to one or another of the prevailing Protestant pat- 
terns. It was only after it became clear that the Catholics were using 
the essentially pluralistic idea behind the American Constitution to 
establish a freely developing and increasingly conscious Catholicism 
as a moral force operating side by side with the older moral forces 
ihat there was alarm, and with the alarm some unpleasantness. The 
unpleasantness is unimportant today. What is important is that the 
Protestant majority abided by our constitutional pluralism and per- 
mitted it to come into complete act. It was a generous move and an 
indication that most Protestant patterns of conviction had successfully 
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incorporated the basic political assumptions underlying the state of 
limited commitment. Whatever convictions regarding Church-State 
relationships Protestants had brought with them to the colonies had 
been changed by the American atmosphere. 

The pluralistic character of the American nation became even 
more apparent with the immigration, a little later than the first wave 
of Catholic immigration, of a considerable number of Jews. Like 
the Catholics, the Jews brought with them a religious pattern of con- 
viction of great age, great complexity, and great flexibility. Like 
Catholicism, Judaism is a culture as well as a religion, and, to an even 
greater extent than Catholicism, a culture developed independently 
of national cultural patterns. The arrival of Jews in significant num- 
bers brought into the pluralistic family the third great Western 
spiritual tradition. And here Judaism has found at last something 
better than tolerance. In a pluralistic nation, it has an opportunity for 
full and free development of its impressive spiritual and cultural 
resources as a partner in the common task of forming the character 


of American citizens. 


IT 
THE AntiI-PLURALISTIC DELUSION 


It is perhaps typical of our national habits of thought and action— 
habits that are basically traditionalist, pragmatic, anti-intellectual, 
Anglo-Saxon—that we should have lived our way into a magnificent 
arrangement, lived by that arrangement during crucial years, and 
failed to be clearly and generally conscious of the fact that it is an 
arrangement and that it is magnificent. But in this case more than a 
dislike of theory stood in the way of an immediate recognition of 
precisely what we are doing. The very character of the arrangement 
tended to obscure the forces that were at work. In the first place, our 
system confronts the individual citizen directly with the state, and 
the state asks only that the individual be a good citizen—law-abiding, 
reasonably energetic for the commonweal, informed according to his 
capacities for his decisions at the polls. The state asks no questions 
about the total pattern of conviction in which the individual citizen’s 
character is based. The moral forces operating in our public affairs, 
consequently, are not on the center of the civic stage. They are behind 
stage and work through the citizens they have formed. Their impor- 
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tance can be overlooked by an observer not trained to see them or 
by one who has conscious or unconscious motives for not wanting to 
see them. 

Further, these forces, particularly in so far as they are directly 
and consciously religious, are obscured by social conventions which 
forbid anything but the most abstract discussion of religious convic- 
tion. A Jewish religionist who, as a citizen, works and votes for 
increased social security is not going to say publicly that his action 
is motivated by a conviction that God commanded the children of 
Israel to show mercy to the widow and the orphan. If he did so he 
would be regarded as a poseur, a fanatic, and probably a hypocrite. 
The affairs of the limited state are secular affairs and we discuss 
them in secular terms. But this convention is harmful if it blinds us 
to the real sources of the moral dynamism behind our conduct of 
secular affairs. 

Finally, the state of limited commitment not only permits full and 
free development to organized moral forces within the nation. It 
permits dissent against any or all of them, free change of commit- 
ment from one to another, and noncommitment to any of them. A 
considerable number of Americans have no formal connection with 
any organized moral force. Some disapprove of the very idea of 
an organized moral force. Most of these people are good citizens, 
and those who are have more or less consciously held patterns of 
conviction on which they act. When these patterns of conviction are 
examined, it is usually quite clear, particularly to an historian of 
ideas, that they are eclectic structures built up from elements taken, 
often not at first hand and not consciously, from the Western religious 
traditions. 

It is not our purpose to discuss here the comparative value of pat- 
terns of conviction nor whether or not it is better to ally oneself 
organically with one of the great traditions or to remain outside all 
traditions and to construct eclectically a personally satisfying and 
civilly useful pattern of conviction. The state of limited commitment 
leaves the choice up to the citizen. It is to be noted, however, that in 
either case, directly in the first and indirectly in the second, the state 
relies on the traditional organized moral forces for the character of 
its citizens. It is to be noted too that the person formed by organic 
connection with one of the traditions and the person formed outside 
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any of them by means of a more or less individual pattern of con- 
viction are identical as they face the state as citizens. Both have full 
civic rights and both will be regarded by the state as good or bad 
according to their actions in forwarding the purely secular and 
mostly material concerns of the limited state. This last is an obvious 
fact, a truism, but failure to apprehend its full significance has 
resulted in a popular delusion—sometimes even a learned delusion— 
which has obscured our full consciousness of the pluralist society we 
have brought into being. This delusion—it is hardly articulate 
enough to be called a theory—consists in a more or less vague feel- 
ing that some sort of “nonsectarian” and possibly religiously agnostic 
ethos is or should be the ethos of the nation and that it should enjoy 
state favor while other patterns of conviction, because they are 
religiously committed, will be tolerated but deprived of all state favor 
because of the First Amendment. 

The delusion arises partly from the uniqueness of our accomplish- 
ment. We worked out our state of limited commitment in a world 
where such a state was unknown. The colonies were religiously com- 
mitted statelets and some had even tried to be sacral statelets on the 
Geneva model. The great states of Europe were religiously com- 
mitted, and shortly after we launched our experiment France aban- 
doned its religious commitment and began its experiments with the 
metaphysically committed state. The antipluralist delusion begins 
in an inability to grasp the full significance of the state of limited 
conviction, a refusal to believe that our uncommitted state is really 
uncommitted, and in a consequent groping for some pattern of con- 
viction which would be more “American,” which would give its 
holder a more complete sense of “belonging,” and which would be 
more worthy of state support than other patterns of conviction. This 
groping can take place only among the diverse patterns of convic- 
tion found in the pluralist nation, and there one finds the great 
variety of patterns developed within the Western spiritual traditions 
and a still greater variety eclectically constructed by the disassoci- 
ated. The next maneuver is to make the very noncommitted and 
limited character of the state a criterion for choice between patterns. 
The state is limited mainly to secular concerns. The state is uncom- 
mitted to any particular religious tradition. That pattern of convic- 
tion, therefore, which is secular and uncommitted is, consequently, 
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felt to be most appropriate in a nation governed by such a state 
as ours. 

By the same reasoning it could be shown that the best horse is 
the one that looks most like the cart, but, of course, we are not deal- 
ing with a reasoned conviction. This antipluralist delusion is a vague 
popular feeling, an inarticulate yearning for something that does not 
exist, a standard national ethos—whether one calls it a religion or a 
philosophy is indifferent—-supported and propagated by state power, 
a measure of all other patterns of conviction which, if they diverge 
too much, will be viewed as abnormal and eccentric, “tolerated” but 
not welcomed. The prevalence of the antipluralist delusion is, in 
short, an indication that many Americans are still haunted by the 
the ghost of the committed state. If the antipluralist delusion were 
embodied in our institutions, the effect would be reactionary and we 
would be led back from pluralism to the religiously committed state 
or, more likely, to a secularized variant of the committed state. 

It is, however, not very likely that the antipluralist delusion will 
result in a widespread conscious demand such as could, under our 
system, change the character of the state by the lawful use of means 
provided by the state. Those who have caught the pluralist vision 
incline to believe that once these inarticulate yearnings have become 
articulate and conscious they will tend to disappear. Meanwhile, 


they are with us, and tend to becloud issues. As we shall see, they 


hecloud educational issues so seriously as to prevent even an ade- 
quate posing of the problems involved. Their prevalence betrays itself 
in popular speech. Such “tolerant” expressions as “an American who 
happens to be a Methodist”—or “ta Jew” or “a Catholic” —are signs 
of befuddlement about our real situation. They imply the existence 
of a national norm which may be but need not be supplemented by 
adherence to a “sect.” If we see the thing from a pluralist point of 
view, we do not look first to the citizen, for in our system the 
“citizen” is an abstraction. The actual existent is a concrete human 
person, and the concrete human person is never just a “citizen.” If 
he were, it would mean that the state was concerned with the whole 
of human life. He is always a citizen and something else: idem civis 
et Judaeus, idem civis et Methodistes, idem civis et Catholicus, and 
the moral drive for his citizenship always comes from that some- 
thing else. The Methodist attains his civic character through his 
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Methodism; the Jew, through his Judaism. The Methodism of the one 


and the Judaism of the other are not mere augments to something 
already existing and capable of independent existence, “the citizen.” 

Here a purely semantic trap is ready for us. What has been said 
about the Methodist citizen and the Jewish citizen is true of every 
other citizen whatever including those for whose “something else” 
there is no name. Ryan is a Catholic. That means that an organic 
connection with a well-defined and named group is part of Ryan’s 
pattern of conviction. He derives the ultimate moral values which 
motivate his civic character as a member of the group. He is idem 
civis et Catholicus, and would cheerfully admit it. Smith, on the 
other hand, is an earnest non-churchgoer. He is sincerely convinced 
that “organized religion” is an impediment to the good life, to free 
personal development. But he has convictions, more or less conscious, 
which motivate his character. He may or may not be aware that these 
convictions are derived, sometimes at more than one remove, from 
“organized religion.” They are certainly not derived from the state, 
because the state, in America, although it uses ultimate moral values, 
is not a source of such values. Ryan’s pattern of conviction has a 
name. He is a Catholic. Smith’s other neighbors go to churches that 
have names. But there is no name for Smith’s pattern of conviction, 
and that linguistic accident makes it possible for Smith to think in 
such terms as this: “Ryan is a decent fellow who happens to be a 
Catholic; Jones is a decent fellow who happens to be a Methodist; 
Bernstein is a decent fellow who happens to be a Jew; but I, Smith, 
am just a decent fellow, a plain American and nothing else.” Give 
Smith’s pattern of conviction a name, say Smithianism, and it 
becomes clear that Smith is idem civis et Smithianus. His relation 
to the state and the nation is exactly the same as his neighbors’. 
Admirable fellow that he is, Smith will be blind to the pluralist 
vision until his semantic difficulties are cleared up. Until that time, 
he will be particularly vulnerable to secularist propaganda which 
will tell him that “sects” are “divisive” and ought to be discouraged 
for the sake of a unified America. His views on public affairs such as 
education will be notably lacking in pluralistic subtlety. 

When a new arrangement such as ours is arrived at by a process 
of development, it will invariably leave in its wake a series of seman- 
tic problems. Consciousness demands semantic clarification. One such 
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case has been considered. Another case is the current use of the words 
“sect” and “sectarian” as pejorative terms. “Sects” are something 
we tolerate but don’t welcome. But, from the point of view of national 


pluralism, the term “sect” is completely meaningless, a semantic 
ghost. “Sect,” something cut off, is meaningful only in a context 
where some entity is regarded as central, normal. From an Anglican 
point of view, the Methodists are a sect; from a Catholic point of 
view, all Protestants are sectartans; from a conservative Jewish point 
of view, I suppose, all Christians are sectarians. But from the point of 
view of the state of limited commitment, no pattern of conviction is 
regarded as standard or normal. As a general rule, the state takes no 
cognizance of patterns of conviction as such. It sees only persons in 
their aspect as citizens. From the point of view of the state of limited 


commitment or of the pluralistic nation, therefore, there are no such 


things as sects or sectarians. The very use of the word in a civil 
context is an indication of failure to grasp fully the pluralistic vision; 
for, given a civil context and a pluralistic nation, either all are sec- 
tarians or none is. In short, the word is meaningless and can only 
serve as an emotional tag for propaganda purposes. 

Some people now object to the word “tolerance” and this objec- 
tion is a sign of at least a dawning pluralist consciousness; for, like 
“sect,” the word “tolerance” implies the existence of a norm from 
which divergences are permitted but not welcomed. In the case of 
religiously committed states, such as England still is, at least in 
theory, the word has a meaning. In an English civic context, one 
can say that Catholicism is tolerated. But in an American civic con- 
text, the statement would obviously be nonsense, as would the state- 
ment that Methodism, Judaism, or Smithianism are tolerated. Unlike 
the English state, which has the English Church, the American state 
has nothing of its own with which to replace Catholicism, Methodism, 
Smithianism, or any other pattern of conviction. It has abolished 
tolerance by transcending it. 


Ill 
PLURALISM AND DISCRIMINATION 


Now it may be objected that such a statement is mere semantic 
razzle-dazzle, that, in our daily lives as citizens, we have not only 
not transcended tolerance, we have notably failed to attain it. It is 
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indubitably true that our idea of a civic brotherhood that transcends 
tolerance is very far from complete actualization. Discrimination, 
ranging from the snub by the lifted eyebrow to the grossest cruelty 
and injustice, is one of our national problems. It is, in part, an 
economic problem. In part, it may be a psychiatric problem. Here, 
in our ventilation of ideas, we can consider it only in so far as it is a 
problem in ideas and ideals. On this level, it can be said that—how- 
ever our practice may lag—we have an ideal of civic brotherhood 
and some progress has been made in actualizing it. Now, discrimina- 
tion ordinarily has one or both of two grounds—ostensibly at least. 
It is either racial or ideological. At present, racial discrimination is 
far crueler than religious discrimination and represents, from the 
point of view of the ideas involved far different, and simpler, prob- 
lems. But behind both racial and religious discrimination is, I 
believe, the antipluralist delusion we have been discussing, the delu- 
sion that there is some national norm and that divergences from it 
are less national, less “truly American” and may, therefore, be sub- 
ject either to tolerance or discrimination. The stereotype, “This is a 
white man’s country” lies behind much anti-Negro prejudice, just as 
behind antisemitism there is the stereotype “This is a gentile coun- 
try,” and behind anti-Catholic prejudice the stereotype, “This is a Prot- 
estant country.” The growth of a pluralist consciousness, which means 
the decay of the antipluralist delusion, will necessarily eliminate 
these stereotypes. They are, in the main, atavistic survivals of the 
committed state. Such a growth should, therefore, be of considerable 
help in meeting the problem of discrimination. 

The pluralist solution to the problem of discrimination has, in 
addition, the great advantage that it leaves in free and effective oper- 
ation the moral forces, especially organized religion, that have been 
in the past our most potent weapons against the grosser cruelties of 
racial discrimination and are becoming equally potent weapons 
against discrimination itself. The alternative solutions to the prob- 
lem of discrimination (on the level of ideas, not on that of economic 
or psychic therapy) seem to be based on the notion that a weaken- 
ing of religious ideas and loyalties would lead to an increased civic 
fraternity. It is difficult to see how such weakening could do other- 
wise than exacerbate our gravest problem of discrimination, which is 
a racial not a religious problem. 
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Even in the case of religious discrimination where the alternative 
solution—the secularist solution—has a certain plausibility, it is 
very doubtful that a general religious relaxation would be accom- 
panied by an increase in civic fraternity. The reasons for this are 
profoundly embedded in the doctrine and spirit of the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. But here we can content ourselves with the 
empirical observation that, even in our present society, pluralist in 
structure but not wholly in consciousness, it is not ordinarily the 
deeply committed religionist, well-informed and spiritually devel- 
oped within his own tradition, who practices or countenances 
religious discrimination in his civic life. He is repelled by it. It is 
rather among weakly committed, relatively uninformed, and often 
merely nominal religionists that one finds a tendency toward religious 
discrimination, and behind this tendency there is usually hidden the 
antipluralist delusion. Denuded of its religious content, the religious 
commitment has become simply the badge of belonging to something 
more normal, more “typically American,” than something else and 
consequently an excuse for discrimination against the less normal, 
less typical outsider. Hence arises the nonsense of “the Protestant 
neighborhood” and “the Christian neighborhood.” It is needless to 


say that this is not religion; it is a use of the external trappings of 
religion for secular purposes. The suburban dwellers in “Protestant 
neighborhoods” know nothing and care nothing about Luther or Wes- 
ley, Barth or Niebuhr. Those who seek out “Christian neighborhoods” 
are not seeking there for Christ. Such offenses against civic brother- 
hood cannot be cured by secularism. Those who commit them are 
secularists already. A growth of pluralist consciousness, on the other 


hand, may do some good. 

In general, however, religious differences are not a basis for the 
more odious form of discrimination. In most cases, anti-Catholic feel- 
ing is at least vaguely associated with some kind of racial prejudice. 
The problem of antisemitism is a special problem and a very com- 
plex one. It is neither a problem of religious nor of racial discrimina- 
tion. Judaism is a religion, and a religion which generates a culture 
of its own. Both the religion and the culture were maintained with 
stubborn courage during long centuries while Christianity was 
absorbing with only partial success the vast mass of northern barbar- 
ism it had taken into the fold at the fall of the Roman Empire. Dur- 
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ing those centuries, the Jew, in the midst of that barbarism half- 
tamed by Christianity, was the Other, the Different. The barbarian 
impulse against the Other was always directed against him. Whether 
the rationalizations by which that impulse sought to justify itself were 
directed at the religion or the culture of the Jew is really not 
important. 

The most recent and perhaps the cruelest outburst of antisemitism 
showed the pattern in a particularly stark form. Hitler’s persecution 
was directed against the Jew solely as the Other. The racial myth 
served to emphasize the Jew’s otherness and indeed to force him to 
remain the Other. The objection was not to the Jew’s religion, since 
change of religious affiliation in no way changed his status. It was not 
to the particular culture of the Jew, since completely assimilated Jews 
were also persecuted. One might almost say that the persecution was 
directed against the idea of otherness, and that anyone who, for any 
reason, could have the word “Jew” attached to him was forced to 
incarnate this idea. The rest of the German nation, on the other hand, 
were compelled to incarnate Us-ness. To accomplish this they were 
encouraged to slough off Christianity and consider themselves as pure 
barbarians. Rosenberg and Cardinal Faulhaber agreed at least on 


this, that Christians are spiritually Semites. Christianity was there- 
fore—to Rosenberg—an unwelcome link between the Us and the 
Other. It had to be got rid of before the unalloyed Us could confront 
the completely Other, and the idea of persecution be actualized in its 


purest form. 

Now, it is clear that the reason for the Jew’s sufferings in the West 
has been his insistence on living pluralistically. He steadfastly 
refused to confront the state as a typical member of the national mass 
formed only by the national culture. The price he has paid for this 
refusal in a society not yet ready for pluralism has ranged from the 
milder pressures and discriminations of the better periods to out- 
bursts of sadistic cruelty of which our own generation has witnessed 
perhaps the worst. He was always there to be the Other when patho- 
logical impulses demanded an Other. He was always there, too, to be 
tolerated when Western barbarism under the impulse of the better 
forces working within it—and these forces were, directly or indi- 
rectly, Christian—was ready for a move toward tolerance. He is here 
now, an expert in pluralist living, and the one best qualified by his 
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traditions to cooperate in the advance from tolerance to pluralism. 
IV 
Monism OR PLURALISM? 


Even Hitler’s ghost is an antipluralistic force. Pluralism is based 
on a free development of differences, and German National Social- 
ism abused the very idea of difference in setting the Us against the 
Other. The demonstration of the terrible possibilities of such abuse 
has led to a widespread feeling, particularly among people whose 
own patterns of conviction do not include direct commitment to any 
religious tradition, that differences are a source of danger and should 
be discouraged. The Us can not be set against the Other if there is 
no Other. It would be better if we could pool our differences and 
move toward some kind of monistic civilization rather than toward 
a more fully developed pluralism. This widespread feeling that dif- 
ferences are dangerous is, of course, a powerful ally of the anti- 
pluralist delusion. It is unfortunately a feeling, not a theory pro- 
pounded with full consciousness. Were it so propounded, its latent 
possibilities for tyranny would become apparent. What do those who 
are constantly warning against “divisiveness” really want? Do they 
really want to return to a monistic nation and a committed state? 
Is the ideal solution for us really one where each individual citizen 
faces the state as a monad, as nearly as possible like every other 
monad, either unformed or formed only by forces operating alike 
throughout the entire nation? Yet surely that is going to be the goal 
if we think of our ideological and cultural problems only in terms 
of national uniformity. 

Once the feeling against divisiveness has been clearly brought to 
the level of a conscious theory and put in the form of a question, 
the answer is almost automatically supplied. The monistic alterna- 
tive simply could not be attained without a sacrifice of intellectual 
and spiritual freedom, for, surely, freedom means the right to be 
convinced as well as the right to abandon conviction; it means the 
right to work out one’s life in association with a group as well as 
individually. The reasons ought to be very good before we abandon 
a course which has brought both freedom and unity. 

The only real reason for shifting to a monistic course is Hitler’s 
demonstration that modern Western man is by no means as civilized 
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as he thought he was. As long as there is an Other, he is capable of 
being led into a barbarian attack upon it. But Hitler showed more 
than that. He laid bare the essential nature of barbarian persecu- 
tion, and thus proved that—at least in the West with its Judaeo- 
Christian tradition—neither theological nor cultural differences are, 
in themselves, causes of persecution. The mere name of Jew was 
enough to subject a man to persecution. And the persecutors were 
men anxious enough to slough off the name of Christians. Hitler 
showed, in short, that a monism will have to be very monistic indeed 
if it alone is going to save us from outbreaks of barbarism against 
the Other. Only when the very name of Jew is forgotten, apparently, 
is the danger of antisemitism over, and the same is true of any other 
minority that might conceivably be called upon to incarnate the 
Other, for it is not specifically what.the other represents that is 
attacked; it is the idea of otherness. 

It is obvious that we could not pass peaceably and rapidly from 
our present pluralist condition to so thoroughgoing a monism that 
no group could be distinguished and named and thus become the 
other. If it were to be a peaceful process, it would have to be drawn 
out over a long period of time. During this time the direct moral 
force of the great Western religious traditions, Judaism, Catholicism, 
and the various Protestantisms, would presumably decline and these 
forces would be subjected to increasingly vigorous propaganda 
attacks as “divisive” influences. Meanwhile, the new national ethos, 
the new Us-ness in which we would sink our differences, would 
emerge and begin to function as the pattern of conviction which 
would supply ultimate values and character to all. This ethos would 
presumably be some vague form of secular humanitarianism, prob- 
ably with permitted variations, theist, agnostic, and atheist. During 
the long period of transition, before the very name of Jew, Catholic, 
and Protestant had been abolished, there is no reason whatever to 
believe that secular humanitarianism would be more effective in 
taming the barbarian in us than the traditional religious forces. The 
danger of barbarian outbursts might very well increase. 

And when the process had reached its term, when everybody was 
ideologically like everybody else and, except within narrow limits, 
there was no freedom because there was no choice, the danger of 
persecution would still not be over. Clear proof of that has been 
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recently offered by the Russian experiment. The USSR is a good 
example of a thoroughgoing monistic society produced and controlled 
ly a metaphysically committed state. The citizen faces the state as 
an empty monad, a vessel into which the state pours its ideology. 
Here, surely, persecution should be impossible, for the Other has 
heen wholly abolished. But Stalin has shown that even in the most 
thoroughgoing monistic society, it is always possible for the dema- 
gogue to produce an Other if he has any reason to bring the bar- 
harian forces of persecution into play. All that is required is a slight 
twitch of the party line, and the most scrupulous walkers of the 
line can be suddenly and without any act on their part turned into 
an Other. That sort of thing can go on as long as there is hate and 


demagogues who are willing to use hate. The most thoroughgoing 


monism is no protection against it. 

As for the problem with which we started, the problem of dis- 
crimination and particularly—since Hitler showed its dangers so 
vividly—-of antisemitism, monistic thinking offers no real solution. 
It holds up a distant goal which could be arrived at only by a danger- 
ous path, and at the end of the path it offers the Jew nothing except 
complete assimilation, the very thing he has refused for centuries. 
although, except under special and pathological conditions such as 
those of Hitler’s Germany, the way was always more or less open. 
Even under present conditions, pluralism offers something better 
than that. It offers the individual Jew, as every other citizen, the right 
to determine his own relation to the traditions he has inherited. He 
is free to adopt them in any form he chooses or to reject them if he 
chooses. The pluralist solution is the best and most decent solution 
attainable at the present time. If something better is to come, it can 
come only through the growth of a more completely pluralist con- 
sciousness, for pluralism will leave free and active those forces 
which, however slowly and with however many twists, reversions, and 
abuses, have brought us thus far up on the way from barbarism. 

Faced squarely with the choice, Americans certainly will not 
choose to abolish antisemitism by abolishing Judaism and to end 
hard feelings between Catholics and Protestants by abolishing both 
Catholicism and Protestantism. We can best meet our problems by 
clarifying the pluralist consciousness and approaching them in 
pluralist terms. Up to the present, our pluralism has been a lived 
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thing rather than a theory. But, once the mists of the antipluralist 
delusion are dispersed, the basic structure of our national life is 
clear enough. A pluralist attitude is not indifferentism, and is not 
expressed by such clichés as “It matters not the way” or “One man’s 
opinion is as good as another's.” Pluralism is a way to civil peace 
without reducing the intellectual and spiritual life of the nation to a 
formless pulp. It recognizes the absolute character of religious con- 
viction and, consequently, the sharpness of doctrinal distinctions. It 


recognizes, too, the importance of the sacral aspect of the national 
life. On the other hand, our pluralistic tradition has insisted that 
“everybody ought to get along together.” Our way of life has not 


been favorable to the extension of sacral institutions as such into 
secular life (though they penetrate the latter through the order of 
mind and conscience). We have, and want to have, a true society on 
the secular level, not a system of contingent ghettos. We prefer mixed 
neighborhoods, mixed labor unions, mixed business and industria] 
establishments. In our system, the sacral interpenetrates the secular 
not through these institutions as such but as incorporated in persons 
who are cooperating fraternally and precisely as persons in secular 
affairs. The basic structure of our national life can, then, be seen 
through a metaphor of two intersecting planes, the plane of the secu- 
lar and the plane of the sacral. The person, idem civis et Christianus 
(or Judaeus or Smithianus), is the line of intersection, oriented 
toward the absolute on the sacral plane, toward the common affairs 
of his fellow citizens on the secular plane. 

This basic structure of our national life is necessarily the first 
datum in any consideration of the relation between freedom, spiritual 
values, and the education of the young, for education is concerned 
not only with the citizen and not only with the sacrally oriented indi- 
vidual but with the person who is both of these at once. A second da- 
tum is our present educational system. The central fact of that system 
is the tax-supported school, a state institution limited as the state is 
limited in its orientation toward the sacral. The sacral aspects of edu- 
cation are left to the family either alone or aided by a church of its 
choice. An alternative, possible in most communities, is the religious 
school with its primarily but not exclusively sacral orientation. Most 
American families are satisfied with the first alternative. As long as 
they are satisfied, the public school will continue to be the central 
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fact in American primary and secondary education. Neither the 
importance nor the continued existence of these schools is in ques- 
tion. Every sane person wishes them well. But religious schools are 
under attack and on the defensive. Ordinarily, the argument for an 
exclusively public education comes down to the single point already 
mentioned, that independent schools, particularly religious schools, 
are “divisive.” In the light of everything that has been said about 
pluralism one can admit that this is a weighty consideration. There 
is no doubt that a firm fraternal unity on the secular plane is essen- 
tial for maintaining such a society as ours. It is all the more neces- 
sary because we have only a limited basis for unity grounded in the 
sacral. Perhaps the public school is a fitting symbol of our need for 
secular unity. But, unless one misconceives the basic structure of our 
attitudes and loyalties, one cannot stop with secular unity. The free- 
dom and the importance of the sacral are equally parts of our way of 
life, and it is these equally American values that are symbolized by 
the independent religious school. 

The school question, then, is an acute case of a necessarily recur- 
rent American tension between our desire and need for unity on the 
one hand and our desire and need for freedom on the other. Our 
treatment of the question must necessarily keep hold of both terms. 
If we look at our educational structure in the light of the metaphor of 
the two planes, the actual complexities of that structure and of the 
problems it raises become apparent. Any satisfactory development 
of American education must necessarily keep these complexities in 
view. We cannot abolish tension by brutal suppression of one of its 
terms. We may alleviate it and perhaps transcend it by an approach 
which starts out by admitting that there is a problem and that the 
problem is not simple. Once the problem is posed, it can be attacked 
in a spirit of good will and understanding. It will not be exorcised by 
the incantation of such words as “sectarian” and “divisive.” 





AMONG THE POETS 


IN HONOR OF THE VISITATION 


EDWIN D. CUFFE 


THE BEAST-BACK BENT that swung the load 

and crawled and clambered heights and curled,— 
it seemed to her a rocky road 

that heaved across the world. 


The lanterns that her Father lit 

were set in trees, and red and round 
appeared as apples every bit 

as sweet and full of sap and sound. 


Hello ascending out of earth 

was like a maple’s trunk to her; 

like many leaves that laugh, the mirth 
of welcome waited in the air. 


There, beside gems that ran released, 
all waterwise, with noise of glass, 
she sat the road, her patient beast, 
by emeralds that grew like grass. 
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| SHALL LEARN 


ELIZABETH SEWELL 


I asK my words 
For livelier ways; 
{I am to blame 
That let them stiffen) —go 
Over the waterfall 
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And tumble on the smooth bones 
Of the rocks, beat, beat, 
The damp air carrying all 
The smells of summer, hot and blue, 
White spiders bracketting green fern, 
And the short cries of birds. 


Even so, 
Heart, think no shame 
To lie among the parched stones, 
Feeling the glassy pulses of the heat. 
How I must call 
The kindling body to its silent mime 
I do not know, 
But I shall learn— 
Find every creature’s time, 
Cricket-chirp minute, 


Shake down my hair and let it blow 
Among the greening willows 


Or scratch my hard nail down a twig’s horny shell 
And bleed with the sap in it. 


Gently undo 
The sinews of our rhythms. Set free 
Bodily analogy; 
Blessedly construe 
In each syllabic gesture something’s praise: 


We have mysteriously to be 
All beings that we see, 
Moving to nights and days. 
Grow with a tree 
And speak the universe in paraphrase. 
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THIS SHARPENING TENSION 


SISTER MARY ST. VIRGINIA 


COMPOUNDED OUT OF nothingness and all, 
Delivered from the void: thus always I 
Away from vacuums crawl. 


Non-being, joined with being to design me, 
Cried its own fiat. Shall the echoing cry 
Finally undermine me? 


Sprung from what seed, I feel my sire’s dimension; 
Yet, ripened in a womb empty and dark, 
I know this sharpening tension, 


This last and lonely stand of borrowed being 
With nothingness ahead whose street-lamps mark 
No avenue for seeing 


HORA. EN Nn 


The instinctive route down which non-being draws 
(Till measurements reverse to the growing small 
Slowly), and slowly gnaws 

Its way inside to Being which is All. 
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TREES AND OTHER PEOPLE 


DANIEL J. BERRIGAN 
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I 


My POOR TREES LEAN on sticks, and complain 

no matter what the autumn do to ease them: 

can you, seeing them creak their way over field 
dream young eagles starting from the orchard grass? 
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spring will bear me out. Let them go under, 

crotchety profiles of wire, faces the storms hone finely— 
they plod and plod their hill, never quite make a shelter, 
never are flattened. 

Give them five months of grace 
and see what shapes strike your hillside with furious 
beauty: young eagles hardly aground, bounding, 
owning the earth: all but crying, all but taking 
the whole air with their vigorous masiering wings: 


Let the body have courage: a season, a death will see 
the plod, the going under, the rise of you and me. 


II 


If stones can dream, after some hundred years 
shouldering weight, making a wall inch onward 
heaving it up a hill, braking its roll, 

being only half above ground, taking the crack 


of frost, the infernal sun, the insinuating sleepy moss ;— 
if stones can still aspire to stand up naked, a new creation 
with horizon to see what they do, where the wall goes, 
what shires, forests, it holds— 
I suppose the dream 

might rise, might arc, take color and stance of these 
birches that fan out suddenly, bursting the wall 
with powerful feet 

so when we come on them, all that remains 
of the neat arranged stones, is a shambles. Lightning struck here, 
is a first thought. But no: a lovely dream 
shook from the mud, the interminable years, and lives. 


III 


Only mid-September: already the doomed 
earnest little dancer, the larch, is a cloak of flame: 
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on tiptoe, here and there, in and out of the pine grove 
he mimes and whirls. 

But the pines ho-hum and yawn 
into every wind. They have been there, they will be there 
so long, so long, stomping huge feet in the cold, 
blinking and disbelieving the miraculous spring sun. 


Why then attend or sympathize the doomed 
attentive little dancer, shod in the cursed slippers, 
cloaked in absolute fire, dancing his careful ruinous 
geometrics about them? 

In a few days, the legend goes, 
his flame will out: but time will vindicate them 
as rational, as human, who took with care their beauty 
a needful distance from her pernicious fires. 


IV 


Exaltavit humiles. All things despised, capricious, 
evanescent, have their hour at morning. 

Sumac jostled 
by shouldering oaks to the forest edge—how it burns 
clearer than they. and cobweb, no more than an afterthought, 
trembles at dawn like new-hammered silver. 
someone has overlaid the crouching rocks 
with purest lace; they almost stumble to feet 
for very pride. the wild brown grasses stand 
singing a canticle at the furnace door: 
Bless the Lord, rime at morning, frost and cold air! 
Even the roots, bound hand and foot, hear and heave mightily, 
lie cruciform, and wait the breaking spell. 


For a moment nothing is wasted, nothing of no moment: 
to the banquet grace calls, grace clothes the unwanted poor. 
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NATURAL LAW 


Nothing is more important today than to return the sense of law in this 
country to its foundation in natural law and a divine order. This crucial 
need was the topic of a sermon to the legal profession given at the annual 
Red Mass at St. Patrick’s Cathedral by the president of Fordham University. 


ON THE CALENDAR OF THE SPIRIT we have marked this day to gather in the 
home of the Supreme Law-Giver. Humbly we ask God’s blessing upon our 
courts in this year of decision. This social act of sacrifice—the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass which fulfilled the Old Law and validated the New—manifests 
the serious purpose with which you regard your share in the total task of 
human society. My role is to formulate and stress the pertinence of your pro- 
fession to the larger pattern of society’s life and work. I want to speak to 
you of the social function of your legal profession. 

Human society is more than the sum of its parts, more than a catalogue 
of disparate skills, more than a listing of unrelated legal entities. The essence 
of society is to be found in its unity: in the unity of its origin in the one 
Creator God, in the unity of its destiny in the one Redeemer God, in the 
unity of its task—the collaborative promotion of the temporal and eternal 
welfare of all of us so that each may fulfill his origin and attain his destiny. 
This unity of society is in danger today, not only from without but most 
specifically from within. Our Western civilization tends to disintegrate from 
its very complexity. Too often it reserves its accolade for the technologist 
who atomizes the part and denies it to the philosopher who gives meaning 
to the whole. It is especially important then in our complex society that each 
part see its function in the light of the whole. And so I ask, What is your 
social function, your contribution to your society? Besides the skillful per- 
formance of legal tasks in your busy days, what more does society ask from 
you, as men of the law, for the collaborative promotion of the welfare of 
all the sons of God? I think it asks two things: first, that you be, what you 
are clearly considered to be, a true profession; and second, that you be. 
what the times so urgently need, men dedicated to the spirit of law. 

Of any role that it consistently calls a profession the sound judgment of 
human nature seems to ask three things. It asks them also of you in your 
social function as a true profession. 

Society's first requirement of any profession is skill. The average citizen 
esteems you because you exercise a higher skill, one beyond his reach. Your 
tasks are so close to the vitals of human life that upon your training and 
preparation depends the prevention not just of error but of tragedy. This 
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esteem is a challenge to your fidelity. It is a stimulus to your conviction that 
amid all the sordidness of human quarrels yours is a truly professional task 
as you bring the trained order of your mind to solve the confusion of 


human conflict. 
Society’s second requirement of any profession is service. Men do not 


begrudge you financial success. They know that your contribution is essen- 
tial to society's life. But they do inspect your spirit, your motive as you 
approach your task, because they have granted you prestige that money can- 
not buy, the prestige won by devotion to client and to law. This prestige 
is also a challenge. It reminds you that though men enter a profession for 
a livelihood the measure of their success in it is the service they perform. 
It keeps you aware of the fact that the men of law take with them into their 
sunset years only the satisfaction of the justice done through their instru- 
mentality. 

Society’s third requirement of any profession is self-discipline. Men set 
any profession, and especially yours, above the trades and utilities in this, 
that your discipline is regulated by higher standards you yourselves impose 
beyond the call of statute. Here certainly is a challenge to your professional 
sense: to know that within you is the only ultimate guarantee of the faith 
of our American society that our courts are beyond venality. 

Skill, service, self-discipline—these are the requirements of a true pro- 
fession. They are desperately needed by America in this year of decision 
We need your skill to counteract the creed of minimal effort for maximum 
reward. We need your service to counteract the cult of glamor: the flashing 
smile, the witty phrase, the artificial homespun of sentiment as substitutes 
for the solid values of life. And we need your self-discipline to counteract 
the code of amoral dexterity. This is indeed part of your social function: 
to be what you are considered to be, a true profession. 

Your other social function in this our day is one most particularly your 
own: dedication to the spirit of law. 

These last decades, the walls of civilization’s courts have been defaced 
not only by the sprawling, defiant handwriting of the lawless but by the 
polished, incisive phrases of those philosophers who have cut deeply into 
the fabric of men’s belief in natural moral law. “Right,” they tell us. is 
only an “empty substratum” to account for legal coercion. “Force, mitigated 
by good manners,” is the ultimate explanation of legality. “Natural law and 
an ultimate standard of justice.” they repeat, “are examples of illusion on 
illusion.” 

Washington warned us long since against those who would drive a wedge 
between religion and morality. This century’s attack on the natural moral 
law has driven a wedge between the moral and the legal order. Its effects 
are all too sadly clear. 

In private life this denial of the natural moral law has endangered the sense 
of personal moral obligation on which democracy stands. It has imperilled the 
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monitoring voice of conscience and the fruitful inhibitions of a sense of 
guilt. In the courts this denial of the natural moral law has made law penal 
only—a trap for the unwary and unwise. It has made legal process a game 
with artificial rules where dexterity of action is more prized than consistency 
of principle. Among the nations this denial of the natural moral law has 
substituted force for moral obligation and made possible the triumph of the 
law of the jungle over the law of reason in the organized violence of the 
absolute state. 

Your dedication to the spirit of law means this: keen understanding, deep 
conviction and articulate defense of the natural moral law. “Let us be real- 
ists,” your opponents say. And you reply, There are no greater realities in 
life than those inalienable rights for which men die. “Let us be practical. 
pragmatic,” they say. And you reply, Nothing is more practical, more indis- 
pensable to any man, even the philosopher of law himself—on the bench or 
haled before it—than moral right to which there corresponds a moral obli- 
gation. “Let us take cognizance of history,” they say, “of the voices of man- 
kind.” And you reply, For more than two thousand years the voices of our 
Western world have proclaimed the ultimate basis of legality to be the mora 
law ordained by God. Voices in the desert of Moses, the Athens of Aristotle 
and the Rome of Cicero; the voice of a Paul, of a Justinian, an Augustine, a 
Gratian; the voice of an Aquinas, “This participation of the eternal law in 
the rational creature is called the natural law”; the voice of a Bracton, 
. “The king is under God and the Law”; of a Thomas More, “I die the King’s 


good servant but God’s first”; of a Jefferson, “All men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights”—these are the voices of our history. 

With every pledge of human rights from Magna Carta to the Charter of 
the United Nations, you too are dedicated to the spirit of law, the natural 
moral law. Like this Mass you also have your Credo: 


God, Supreme Intelligence, created all things, men included, according to a Divine 


Plan. There is a Divine Eternal Law. This I believe. 
Man, possessing freedom and intelligence, can ascertain his basic rights and duties 


in this Plan. There is a Natural Moral Law. This I believe. 
To express, to clarify, to determine in concrete circumstances this Natural Moral 


Law is the function of human law and of the men of law. This also I believe. 


Your social function as truly professional men, dedicated to the spirit of 
law, is obviously a high calling. You can say of yourselves the words of 
Cardinal Newman: “God has committed some work to me which He has 
not committed to another. I have my mission. I have a part in a great work.” 
Truly you have—for you are instruments of God, interpreting his moral law 
in the concrete complexities of modern society and thus guiding men to that 
ordered fulfillment of their nature which is each creature’s destined happiness. 

It is well then that we have gathered to pray together to the Holy Spirit— 
the Divine Advocate—for the wisdom you so need in this year of decision. 
May His gifts be poured abundantly upon you—especially one He gave to 
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Paul: a certain “boldness of speech,” an incisive confidence in the frank 
advocacy of truth. For you too have been made “fit ministers . . . not of 
the letter but of the spirit; not of the the letter that kills but of the spirit 
that gives life.” 

Fordham University. Laurence J. McGINtey. 


CHURCH AND STATE 


The relations between Church and society constitute one of the great actual 
problems of our time. This review welcomes illuminating comment on that 
problem. Among other pieces, it has previously published an anthology of 
the views of John Courtney Murray, S.J., and an important article by Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. (commented on below); this present issue clearly dedicates a 
good number of pages to the question. 


FaTHER GUSTAVE WEIGEL IN HIS ARTICLE “The Church and the Democratic 
State” in the Summer, 1952, issue of THoucut has helped to clarify the 
status by stressing the need to take the whole concrete situation into consid- 
eration. I may add, I hope, that this is extremely necessary when an affirm- 
ative precept is involved in a discussion. 

In every discussion of State and Church there are two theses involved. 
One of them is a negative thesis. We can get this thesis from a reading of 
Pope Leo’s Longinqua Oceani. It is the following: the Church is not to be 
opposed by the Constitution or the Government; it is not to be fettered by 
hostile legislation; it is to be protected against violation and its freedom is 
not to be hindered. Pope Leo states that the obligations flowing from these 
negative precepts are being fulfilled in the United States of America. 

It necessarily follows, then, that a government regulated by a Constitution 
such as that of the United States of America can fulfill the obligations im- 
posed on it by negative precepts, apart from an explicit legal recognition of 
the unique position of the Catholic Church in human society. Therefore, 
one cannot argue from the fact that, since the State cannot prohibit the 
propagation of the Catholic Church, it is necessary for the State to profess 
the unique position of the Catholic Church. 

The dynamists, as Father Weigel terms them, have as one of the legitimate 
and presently actual terms of the State-Church relation a State based on a 
constitutional law such as that which governs the United States of America. 
Such a State can fulfill the obligations which flow from a negative precept 
without any formal recognition in the constitutional law of the unique posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church. 

But the claim is made that there is also an affirmative thesis which is 
stated as follows: every State must recognize in its constitutional law the 
unique position of the Catholic Church. The dynamists do not challenge 
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the truth of this statement. They simply believe that this thesis has no prac- 
tical value. For instance, from this thesis could one conclude that a 95 per 
cent Catholic civil society in a 95 per cent Catholic world is obliged formally 
to profess in its constitutional law the unique position of the Catholic 
Church? If the thesis is true, one can conclude that a 100 per cent Catholic 
civil society in a 100 per cent Catholic world is obliged to make this formal 
profession. But beyond that, there seem to be very complicated, if not 
insoluble problems, if the thesis alone is considered. We are faced with 
the possibility of a grave or very grave inconveniences that lie outside the 
intrinsic end of the thesis, no matter where we turn. And we know that 
when these inconveniences are present, the thesis is not actually obliging. 
It makes little practical difference whether the non-obligation is due per se 
or per accidens. The fact is that in the foreseeable world no one is going to 
vet a practical conclusion from the affirmative thesis alone. 

Now it is allowed to Catholics, it seems to me, to discuss whether a 95 
per cent Catholic civil society in a 95 per cent Catholic world is obliged to 
make in its constitutional law a formal profession of the unique position of 
the Catholic Church. It seems to me that the papal pronouncements are 
statements of the affirmative thesis. While we can get very far in our appli- 
cations from a study of the negative thesis, we can make no practical progress 
whatsoever in the world of today and of the future from the truth of the 
affirmative thesis. 

What proof can be given that Spain is obliged to profess formally in its 
constitutional law the Catholic Church, given the world situation that we 
have today? How many worldwide inconveniences are caused by this action? 
It is not a question whether these reactions are legitimate or illegitimate. 
They are facts. And if it can be proven that these facts are a grave or very 
grave inconvenience to world harmony or to Catholics in other parts of the 
world, then it follows that the Spanish civil society is not obliged to make 
a formal profession of the unique position of the Catholic Church. 

Given the world as we have it and as we are going to have it, the solution 
offered by the dynamists is the following: as a constitution for states, the 
Constitution of the United States of America is satisfactory. In this case the 
obligations flowing from the negative thesis will be well fulfilled. Secondly, 
given this constitution, let the State and the Church work out their mutual 
relations in that kind of agreement which the state foresees will damage 
neither public peace nor public prosperity nor its amicable relations with 
other States whose help and cooperation is required for its own and the 
world’s peace and prosperity. Therefore, once the obligations flowing from 
the negative precept are taken care of by the constitutional law, all other 
relations are to be governed solely by circumstances of time, place, and so 
on. This it seems to me is the position of the dynamists. I again repeat that 
nothing practical can come from the affirmative thesis, unless there is a 100 
per cent Catholic civil society in a 100 per cent Catholic world. Given any 
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other condition than that, circumstances must be taken into consideration, 
as they must be done whenever an affirmative thesis is involved. 
Bellarmine College. Joun J. McLaucHin. 


PLURALISM 


THoucut has also been urging the serious discussion of the American 
fact of pluralism. Surely it is ironic that it is Catholicism, over against 
Blanshardism, which is in the position of defending the nation in defending 
pluralism. The following lines serve as a companion piece to the analysis by 
Charles Donahue in this issue. 


As I SEE IT, THERE ARE four basic principles which make our American 
fact of pluralism altogether sound and legitimate. 

There is, first of all, this most important principle, namely, that the com- 
mon good of political society is a genuine end in itself, indeed even the 
ultimate end in the temporal order. Admittedly it may be ordered to some- 
thing higher, to a something higher that is not itself in the temporal order. 
But it is ordered to this, not simply as a means is ordered to an end, but as 
an end of a legitimate but inferior order is ordered to the end of a legitimate 
and absolutely superior order. In Book I of his Ethics Aristotle speaks of 
some ends that are desirable both in themselves and for the sake of some 
other thing. The common good of political society is such—it is an end. 
desirable in itself, and quite capable of being the very raison d’étre of the 
communal activity of human persons in a society to which they naturally 
belong; it is, in fact, the end most desirable and most worthy of pursuit in 
the temporal order. It is, therefore, and this is the point to be stressed here. 
able to unite in a same political activity men belonging to diverse spiritual 
families and traditions; it can be the rallying ground in the temporal order 
for men so opposed in the spiritual order. Religious differences need not 
divide men _ politically. 

A second principle is that man, even in his political life, is a person, and 
that, as a person, he is independent and master of his actions, a cause unto 
himself. The human person has certain spiritual prerogatives, certain rights. 
certain freedoms. Among these are his rights to seek out the truth for himself, 
to worship God as he knows Him, to join in a spiritual community with those 
who know and worship God as he does, to marry and to procreate, to edu- 
cate his children to the life of reason, to engage in social and political life 
and activity. No class of men enjoys these rights in a privileged manner— 
these rights are equal in all men, for they are the rights of the human person 
as person; and every man, no matter how weighed down he may be by his 
environment, his lack of education and culture, and his own unawareness of 
his dignity, is nevertheless at all times a person. Political society, as the 
organized whole of human persons that it is, is really, as is indeed any 
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society in the strict sense, an organization of liberties. It may have to curb 
at times, in view of the common good of the whole, the exercise of some of 
these liberties. But it must always recognize, it must never deny, the posses- 
sion of inalienable liberties by human persons in their individual and social 
life, whether that social life be the social life they live in political society 
itself, the social life they realize in that other natural and still more funda- 
mental society that is the family group, or, finally, the social life they pursue 
in those other groups, both temporal and spiritual, that human persons freely 
join in order the better to satisfy their natural aspirations for communion 
with other human persons. The more political society recognizes these liber- 
ties, the more it permits and even welcomes that exercise of them which is 
compatible with its own common good, the more is it true to its own nature, 
the closer does it approach that existential state called for by its own essence. 

A third and a fourth principle are the common-sense principles, as it were, 
of the prudent legislator. There is the principle of the lesser evil—when a 
legislator is confronted with the need of choosing between two evils, common 
sense demands, and sound political philosophy agrees, that he choose the 
lesser of the two; when a legislator is confronted with an existing evil, he 
may have, not to condone it, but at least to tolerate it, for his not tolerating 
it and his taking steps to uproot it might lead to a still greater evil. Closely 
associated with, and yet still distinct from, this principle of the lesser evil 
is the principle that law must be possible, that it must be imposed on men 
only if they are capable of abiding by its prescriptions. Different laws must 
be imposed on men and on children, and, even among men themselves, on 
those truly virtuous and on those only imperfectly virtuous. In other words, 
the function of law as the pedagogue of freedom is a gradual one; its func- 
tion is not to make men virtuous in one day, nor overnight, nor in a year, 
but slowly and haltingly, with many concessions, repeated failures and fresh 
beginnings even to the twilight of history. 

These four principles are formidable enough by themselves at any time; 
but, once you bring them together in the face of particular existential situa- 
tions, then they are particularly fruitful in practical solutions. Now, today 
we are confronted with a new existential situation. What we consider, again, 
to be the most important of these principles, namely, the principle that the 
common good of political society is a true end, and even the ultimate end in 
the temporal order—this principle, we maintain, is today no longer simply 
a first principle of political philosophy, but it is now concretely recognized 
in modern everyday political life. There is not today, as there was in the 
Middle Ages, any tendency to have the political order exercise a purely 
ministerial function, to have the political order serve as a mere instrument, 
a pure means, at the service of the Church and ordered to its sacred and 
eternal interests. Modern political society is a political society that has come 
of age, that has become aware both of itself, as a legitimate and autonomous 
society in its own right, and of its end, as the end in the temporal order. 
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Furthermore, this end is now coming to be recognized more for what it is 
in fact, i.e., the good human life, with all its natural activities and virtues, 
of human persons, the good life of rational nature in its temporal achieve- 
ments. Then, too, and whether we like it or not, we have existing together 
and working together in such a political society men belonging to diverse 
and often greatly opposed spiritual families and traditions. Differing as 
they do, greatly opposed as they may be, in spiritual matters, will they not 
differ somehow at least in their views on the temporal? Will they not differ 
in their “philosophies of life,” as we say? Will they not have different views 
on how one should act and how one should not act, on how one should edu- 
cate his offspring, on what laws should govern marriage and divorce, etc.? 
In view of such an existential situation, it appears that the legislator would 
be courting a still greater evil if, armed with the principle of the lesser evil, 
he did not tolerate the de facto differences of opinion as regards the proper 
modes of behavior—differences that are consequent upon differences in the 
realms of intellect and will, sanctuaries the legislator must never invade. The 
tolerating of different religious creeds, and therefore the tolerating of differ- 
ent conceptions as to the proper modes of behavior, is surely a political 
necessity. Indeed, it is the duty of the legislator to maintain and foster the 
peace of the community (it is really his business only to organize as best 
he may what is “there” in political society) . 

On the one hand, some Catholics will say that this is nothing but theo- 
logical liberalism. On the other hand, Blanshard will disagree in his own 
contrary way. How often has he not proclaimed that religious differences 
(at least those of Catholics, for he is not too consistent) must go if political 
unity is to remain? Yes, we do have essentialist minds still with us, and 
what a heterogeneous lot they are! It is not only in metaphysics that we 
have had, and still have, alas, the worship of essences. Political philosophy 
and political discussions suffer from the same error. We must be as 
existential in our study of political being as in our study of any being; and 
this is because being itself, and therefore political being, is existential, is 
that which is (or that which can be), and is therefore that which is or can be 
under certain particular, concrete conditions. 

Some Catholics could meditate with profit on this—that, if religious differ- 
ences are for us lamentable, nevertheless they are among the particular, con- 
crete conditions attending a modern political being that has come of age as 
a political being, especially in its awareness of a real finality exercised by 
its common good. They might learn something from a St. Thomas Aquinas 
who, always respectful of the liberties of the human person, could express 
the principle of the lesser evil, and justify its use by the governing body, 
in his affirmative answer to the question Utrum infidelium ritus sint tol- 
erandi? (Summa Theologiae, II-II, 10, 11, c). They might dwell, too, on the 
same Thomas’ forceful arguments that law must always be possible, that 
law, as the measure that it is, must be “homogeneous” with the thing meas- 
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ured (Summa Theologiae, 1-11, 96, 2, c & ad 2). As for Blanshard, he would 
do well to seek his political unity elsewhere than in the suppression of 
religious differences. He may find that there can be among religiously divided 
men, and that there is in fact now in our democracy, sufficient agreement on 
practical tenets and principles as to make possible truly effective communal 
activity. He may find, too, that at the very basis of democratic life are the 


four principles considered above. 
University of Notre Dame. Josern W. Evans. 


CONSERVATISM 


Last year we commented on a few pieces written by Peter Viereck on the 
“new conservatism,” especially on his remarks that legislation must cut along 
the grain of human nature and experience, and not against it. In the follow- 
ing lines he adds some further thoughts to the discussions. 


1. 


CONSERVATISM MUST EVENTUALLY INCLUDE politics; such a Prince of Den- 
mark cannot be indefinitely omitted from such a Hamlet. But in America 
the conservative today can best start by being unpolitical or indirectly politi- 
cal. Partly this is because of an increased need to subordinate politics to 
ethics, and partly because of the exceptional American context. Followers of 
the conservative philosophy of life will not be primarily concerned with the 
narrowly economic or political rivalry between our two parties. They will 
build a sounder foundation—a less subjective, less power-corrupted founda- 
tion—for an eventual conservative movement, if they concentrate on broader 
horizons than the question of whether a “deserving” Republican or a “loyal” 
Democrat gets the job of local dogcatcher. 

Unlike the ancient conservatism of Great Britain, the young American 
conservatism is still primarily a cultural, ethical and educational movement. 
It must begin outside politics—except where mere politics overlaps to an 
unusual extent the more important field of ethics, as in the case of com- 
munist or Nazi diabolism. 

“All political systems,” observed the poet Paul Valéry, “imply (and are 
generally not aware that they do imply) a certain conception of man, and 
even an opinion about the destiny of the species, an entire metaphysic.” We 
should all try to achieve an awareness of what it is we are implying. “Meta- 
physically” (to use a “conservative” word despised by Enlightened Progres- 
sives), the difference between a democratic liberal and a democratic con- 
servative is as follows: the conservative, politically descended from Burke, 
distrusts human nature and believes (politically speaking) in Original Sin, 
which must be restrained by the ethical traffic lights of traditionalism. The 
liberal, descended from Rousseau, unconsciously assumes the natural good- 
ness of man—the less restrained in power the better. 
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If human nature were naturally good, then | would join the leftist-liberals 
and democratic socialists of the West in trusting a party power machine to 
regiment a country’s economy without eventually creating a political dictator- 
ship to enforce such vast controls. Both Christianity and Dr. Freud teach a 
different view of human nature. In short, the liberal trusts the “natural” 
goodness of man and wants to release it from outer or material restraints; 
the conservative distrusts its “natural” cave-man propensities and wants to 
check it with inner or spiritual restraints. This is the negative side of con- 
servatism; it has also a positive side: the rediscovery of those shared values— 
Hellenic as well as Christian-Judaic—that cement society together morally 
and prevent its falling apart in the war of rival self-interests. 

The proper start for a new conservatism, aiming not at success but at 
truth, not at activism but at long-range education, is in the world of literature. 
the arts and sciences, intellectual history, the universities, the humanities. 
Starting there and slowly osmosing into more “practical” spheres of Amer- 
ican life, such a movement will eventually affect politics and economics by 
raising in both parties the level of insight into historical and ethical 
processes. By being more contemplative than activist, by asking all those basic 
questions the activists ignore rather than by too glibly answering them, a 
conservative return to values will transform politics and economics indi- 
rectly. If instead it tries to start by being directly and actively political and 
economic, it will at best fail and transform nothing at all. At worst it will 
lend itself to unscrupulous material exploitation. 

The thoughtfulness here recommended to new conservatives is not a flight 
from practical action but an inner prelude to practical action. 

If, on the other hand, you insist on using conservatism in the narrow 
political sense, then you run into the dilemma of the meaninglessness of the 
word for American conditions, Applied merely politically, the word is useless 
and confusing. For it adds no new shade of meaning to the two existing 
words, “Republican” (meaning not conservative but laissez-faire and Man- 
chester liberal) and “Democrat” (meaning Fair Dealer or States Righter, 
as the case may be). 

Our civilization is very old, very broad; we Americans are only a very 
young, very small part of it. Its essentials, its truth and its beauty, together 
with a deep understanding of human nature, are transmitted more through 
the humanities than through that up-to-date journalism of the academic 
world, the courses in current politics, economics and other uselessly “useful” 
techniques. Not that the latter are unworthy—call them the Good House- 
keeping of American education—but they happen not to be the main value- 
transmitters and insight-transmitters. Values and insights are transmitted by 
saturating yourself in the Elizabethan and Greek plays, the Aeneid and the 
Song of Roland, the poetry of Dante and Holderlin, the amazing psycho- 
logical insight of Augustine, Pascal, and the nineteenth-century Russian novel- 
ists; above all by saturating yourself in the great Christian heritage of the 


West. 
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Saturation in the value-transmitters of literature is an intimately personal 
part of every free citizen’s growth. It is achieved not by streamlined public 
lectures on Great Books Predigested but by lonely reverie. There is no sub- 
stitute for the traditional, even sentimental Abraham Lincoln picture of the 
young boy brooding alone by candlelight over the dog-eared open book. 

Only such daily individual reverie can think through—to its future impli- 
cations—every exciting idea of the past. This does more than inane loyalty 
oaths and patriotic propaganda to prevent two kinds of disloyalty: 

(1) the constant unconscious echoing of fellow-traveler clichés in intel- 
lectual circles; 

(2) on a more frivolous plane, the daily cultural betrayal of our literary 
and ethical past in the mass-entertainment—the Don’t Think Clubs—of the 
air waves and the celluloid. 

Neither form of value betrayal can be compromised with even slightly. It 
is not enough to apologize, “I only tune in on the better programs.” It is true 
that already today a television set can serve what its ads call “your beautiful 
American way of life.” But only when chopped up into firewood and blaz- 
ing merrily. 

The new conservatism—meaning a fresh and creative traditionalism— 
never admires the past passively in sterile escapism. It must daily and actively 
re-experience, as if for the first time, the aspirations of the past—and then 
fulfill them in the future. 


2. 


To outlaw the military conspiracy known as communism does not mean 
to deny the obvious fact that a free society needs dissent. Independent eccen- 
tric thinkers and challengers will be needed all the more, now that our free 
society is becoming more conscious of being semi-closed (namely, closed 
to totalitarian conspiracy) instead of being wide open. Without the eccen- 
trics and the challengers, our art and thought would grow stale on us. But 
is the left correct in assuming that all this indispensable dissent comes only 
or mainly from the left? 

On the contrary, in American and European intellectual life today, much 
of the most independent and fruitful and challenging dissent comes from 
conservatives and even from ornery, crochety reactionaries. 

In the coming decades, a new conservative dissent can show our Jefferson- 
ians and Jacksonians, in a spirit of friendly interchange of ideas, what 
America can learn from neglected independent conservatives like John Adams, 
Calhoun, Randolph of Roanoke, and that fabulous European Yankee, Rufus 
Choate (Senator from Massachusetts, 1841-1845). Analogously in England, 
a new conservative dissent can show Laborites and admirers of Gladstonian 
liberalism what they can learn from Coleridge, Burke, Disraeli, Randolph 
Churchill, and his son. Above all from Coleridge. His helter-skelter jottings 
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and memos at times include perhaps the profoundest political and social 
insights of the last two centuries. 

There is no question whatever of losing the liberal heritage of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Gladstone, and the best of the revolution-preventing social reforms— 
popularly called “liberal”—of the New Deal. All that is too deeply rooted in 
American life as a whole to let itself be uprooted, no matter which party 
or philosophy is in the ascendant. It is a question not of uprooting the great 
liberal part of America’s complex and pluralist heritage but of enriching 
it and deepening its ingights—now that it has grown stereotyped and com- 
placent—with the insights of the conservative dissent. 


3. 


There is no more communist menace in most American colleges today. 
There is something more insidious, the anti-anticommunists. This is too 
subtle and elusive a specter for the unrapier-like thrusts of loyalty oaths, 
tabloid press exposés, committees of local politicos, and other sledge ham- 
mers. Instead, the professors must themselves fight out, on the free arena of 
their own campuses, the issue of the anti-antis. 

The anti-anti has lost faith in communism. But out of fear of seeming inele- 
gantly engagée or of being called a witch-hunter by his professional friends, 
he is afraid to buckle down and fight Stalin’s fellow-travelers exactly as 
aggressively as he once (rightly) fought Hitler's and as he now (rightly) 
fights our thought-control demagogues. But no matter how the anti-anti 
exasperates you, remember: he is no communist, he is violating no law, 
and he can be—if you be- _& him softly—sometimes converted. 

The present main danger to education is not the threat to academic free- 
dom, whether communist or plutocratic. The main danger is unimaginative 
mediocrity. This gets plenty of academic freedom—but free for what? The 
fact that I consider communists inherently unqualified to teach (in view of 
freedom being a semi-closed society of shared values) does not mean I want 
deadwood mediocrities instead of them. Today in most colleges a finishing- 
school urbanity—offending nobody and playing it safe—is a greater threat to 
education than the now diminishing one of communism. In America, even 
under perfect free speech, a respectability complex among students and teach- 
ers can subvert the scholarly ideal of free inquiry as much as any leftist or 
rightist encroachment on academic freedom. 

The danger to students of being branded for life by a socialist is less than 
that of being blanded for life by a socialite. 

Mount Holyoke College. Peter VIERECK. 
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Lucretius On THE Nature oF Tuincs. Translated by W. Hannaford Brown. 

New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press. Pp. xxi, 262. $5.00. 

Mr. Brown (a retired English schoolmaster) has rendered Lucretius into 
English hexameters. He has obviously made use of the prose translations of 
Cyril Bailey (the greatest living authority on the text and meaning of Lucre- 
tius) and H. A. J. Munro. He speaks of his verse as “rhythmical periods” 
and again, as “hexameters, the measure which Lucretius himself used.” On 
the whole the translation is accurate, almost painfully literal at times, but, 
in all objectivity, one finds it difficult to agree that “It is the English hexam- 
eter which can best preserve for us the shape in which the atomic theory 
crystallized in the mind of the ancient Roman, by reproducing the movement 
and idiosyncrasies of his exposition in his style and by its devices.” 

A verse translation is successful if, in reading, one can forget the meter 
and only subconsciously ‘hear’ the rhythms of the verse. By this test, it 
would appear that Mr. Brown’s truly heroic effort falls short of success. 
Wisely he has permitted many substitutions in the framework of the hexam- 
eter line, but, so many and varied are these transpositions that little remains 
but the concluding two feet — “pines and the hemlocks” of Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. The effort to maintain at least this much has too often resulted 
in cacophonies that offend the ear, distract the mind and hence hinder the 
perception of the poetry of Lucretius. Latin poets in general refrained from 
having a polysyllable at the end of the hexameter line; Lucretius, it is true, 
is to that extent archaistic in Latin, but, if that be one of the “devices of his 
style” that the author has seen fit to reproduce, the choice was an unhappy 
one. To mention a few: “disintegration,” “fortifications,” “configurations,” 
“consolidations,” “manifestation,” “whatsoever,” “whensoever,” and the truly 
infelicitous “boundless sum-total,” “insalubrious juices” and “(experienced ) 
no decomposure.” 

To some extent, the translator has attempted a line-by-line rendition of the 
original verse and at times this results in unintelligibility, as for instance: 
“Articulation constraining of cogitations conflicting.” If one is forced to 
recur to the original to learn the meaning of the author, the translator’s 
medium has unduly obtruded itself. So great is the emotional impact of the 
poem and so vast the reach of Lucretius’ imagination that we do not need 
the trappings of verse in order to render his thought into truly poetical prose. 
A glance at Bailey's excellent prose version will show this to be true. 
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The translator's enthusiasm for the poet Lucretius would appear at times 
to have clouded his critical sense in his evaluation of the philosophic impor- 
tance of the poem in modern times. It is idle to speak of Lucretius’ system 
as “a constructive philosophy of life.” Arrant materialism will no more 
construct a rational view of life than Lucretius’ atoms will, by pure chance 
and unaided by any intelligent power, produce the intricacies of the known 
universe. Lucretius may be great poetry but, as an explanation of the uni- 
verse, his thought is riddled with unproved and unprovable assumptions, 
gratuitous ,assertions of the mathematically impossible, while the basic 
“mover” of the whole system, the “Swerve of the atoms” is obviously inserted 
without a shred of proof, save that nothing would happen in a world 
undirected by intelligence, unless some such fiction were invented. The 
constant claim of Lucretius that his universe is governed by unchanging and 
predictable Law is not merely “Paradoxical (and) complementary” to his 
assertion that it all happens by Chance. They are contradictory. The Law 
of Nature is far more than “a prediction of average behavior.” 

It is doubtful if the atoms of Lucretius can have more than a merely 
antiquarian interest for the nuclear physicist; for the man interested in a 
rational explanation of man’s life and the sufferings of this world, they will 
provide no more than a scanty diet. 


Fordham University. Epwin A. Quan. 


THe CrassicaL Trapition. Greek and Roman Influences on Western Litera- 
ture. By Gilbert Highet. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. xxxviii, 
763. $6.00. 

Professor Highet’s book is an “outline of the chief ways in which Greek 
and Latin influence has moulded the literatures of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica” (p. vii). The purpose of his work is to show that the Graeco-Roman 
civilization did not disappear after the fall of the Roman Empire but that 
“the history of much of the best poetry and prose written in western countries 
is a continuous stream flowing from its source in Greece to the present day 
and that that stream is one current in the continuous spiritual life of western 
man” (pp. 555-556). 

To compress within 549 pages of text and more than 150 pages of notes 
the process of adaptation and emulation of ancient literary patterns from 
709 a.D. to 1949 is no doubt an exceedingly ambitious project. It is only 
fair to say that in a book of this type, covering as it does so immense a field 
that stretches over centuries, from Beowulf to Pound and from the Song of 
Roland to Sartre, one must expect inequality of treatment. Mr. Highet’s 
book has inequalities unavoidable in an outline; but these are balanced by 
other qualities, among them a broad understanding for the needs of students 
and a fine perspective of literary values. After a brief and well-written 
introduction (pp. 1-22) which deals with the meaning of the rediscovery of 
classical civilization after the Dark Ages and its revivification in the Renais- 
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sance, the author passes to the subject proper which is arranged in chronolog- 
ical order. He begins with English literature during the Dark Ages (chap. 2) 
and then passes to Medieval French literature (chap. 3). The fourth chapter 
deals with Dante and pagan antiquity. Here Mr. Highet offers the sugges- 
tion that “Dante chose Vergil as his guide, because, like Aeneas, he was him- 
self a great exile” (p. 78). 

The fifth chapter (Toward the Renaissance) discusses Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
and Chaucer, while chapters 6-9 deal with Translation, Drama Epic, Pastoral, 
and Romance during the Renaissance. Rabelais and Montaigne are taken up 
in chapter 10, while Shakespeare’s indebtedness to the Classics receives a 
thorough analysis in chapter 11. Particularly interesting are the author’s 
comments on Shakespeare’s knowledge of Plautus (pp. 214-215 and note 89 
on pp. 624-625). The lyric poetry of the Renaissance and afterward receives 
attention in chapter 12. 

Beginning with chapter 13 Mr. Highet traces the ever-living effects of 
Roman and Greek civilization on the literature of modern Europe and Amer- 
ica. After giving a good account of the Battle of the Books (chapter 14), 
the author devotes chapters 15-18 to the baroque period; chapters 19-23 
deal with the modern literature of Germany, France, the United States, Eng- 
land, and Italy. Outstanding among these chapters is the twenty-first, “The 
Century of Scholarship” (pp. 466-500), in which Mr. Highet traces, on the 
one hand, factors and forces which contributed to the rapid progress in the 
various branches of classical scholarship from Niebuhr to Toynbee. On the 
other he analyzes the reasons for the decline of classical studies, a section 
which I advise all teachers of Classics to read. I agree with Mr. Highet that 
poor or bad teaching is an important reason for the decline. The charges, 
however, that modern classical scholarship “has cultivated research more 
than interpretation,” and has been given more to “the acquisition” than to 
“the dissemination of knowledge,” and that “it has denied or disdained the 
relevance of its work in the contemporary world, and that it has encouraged 
the public neglect of which it now complains” (pp. 499-500) are too sweep- 
ing, because they could, with equal force, be leveled against teachers of 
other subjects. And how is one to disseminate knowledge without acquiring 
it? In my humble opinion classicists have not as yet mastered the art of 
self-advertised peddling of their wares. 

Equally sweeping, in my opinion, is Professor Highet’s evaluation of the 
contribution of A. E. Housman. Housman’s aim was to remove the mistakes 
and corruptions introduced by ignorant scribes and medieval scholars into 
the works of Juvenal, Lucan, and Manilius, authors whose text he tried to 
establish. “Difficult and necessary as this is, it is ultimately a glorified 
form of proofreading” (p. 496). I do not know whether Mr. Highet has 
ever gone to the trouble of editing a text; his statement, however, makes me 


g 
doubt it. Text criticism. it is true, is not a science; it is an art; hence 


“interpreters” owe a debt of gratitude to scholars of Housman’s caliber for 
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undertaking that “difficult” and “necessary” task. Otherwise we might as 
well relegate to proofreaders (are they artists?) the task of establishing and 
editing texts. 

Mr. Highet has produced an excellent handbook, written in a lively style, 
which teachers and students of comparative literature will find most useful 
and enjoyable. He has succeeded to a remarkable degree in compressing a 
vast amount of material within the limits of a single volume, every page of 
which reveals his fine understanding of literary values and the wide range of 
his learning. It is a volume singularly free from pedantry and superficiality. 
He frankly admits his inability to follow all the currents of the classical 
tradition. However, since his volume will see many editions, I take the 
liberty of offering a few suggestions. 

As compared with the treatment of the Renaissance and modern litera- 
ture, the “Dark” and Middle Ages have fared rather poorly. Although Mr. 
Highet admits that “Greece and Rome had no immediate influence on 
Beowulf” (p. 26), still he devotes several valuable pages to this poem. This 
being so, he could have given a few paragraphs to a discussion of Ekkehart’s 
heroic lay in hexameters, the Waltharius manu fortis, so full of Vergilian 
reminiscences, and of Hrothswitha’s historical poem, the Gesta Ottonis. Nor 
is the nun of Gandersheim (Hrothswitha, the rara avis in Saxonia) men- 
tioned anywhere in the book in connection with her contribution to religious 
drama, which Cardinal Gasquet characterized as a “remarkable phenomenon, 
interesting to students of monasticism and of the drama alike” (see the Intro- 
duction to the translation of Hrothswitha’s plays, by Christopher St. John, p. 
vii). Modeled as her plays were on the comedies of Terence, whom Highet 
mentions about a dozen times, there is all the more reason why the nun’s 
contribution should have been touched upon. 

Professor Highet mentions Gildas (p. 37), but not a word about Nennius’ 
Historia Britonum, that repository of early traditions and legends and the 
main source of the story of Arthur, from which the great pseudo-historian 
Geoffrey of Monmouth drew so much and who, like many others, receives 
only a passing mention (p. 54), a mention which neglects to place his 
influence in its proper perspective. Nor can John of Salisbury be dismissed 
in a mere handful of words (p. 50; cp. note 6, on p. 641). 

Horace’s contribution “im Wandel der Jahrhunderte” is unusually well 
covered. Yet though Mr. Highet mentions some Polish poets, he strangely 
omits the Polish Horace, honored by Pope Urban VIII, the Jesuit Father 
Casimir Sarbiewski (Sarbievius, 1595-1640), whose odes, if my memory does 
not fail me, enjoyed popularity in England. 

These suggestions have not been made for the purpose of detracting from 
the real value of Professor Highet’s book as a whole. He has added a well- 
written conclusion (chapter 24, pp. 540-549), containing some fine points on 
the relation between the classical and the modern world. A good working 
Bibliography (pp. 550-555) and voluminous notes (pp. 556-705) and an 
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excellent index (pp. 707-763) deserve mention. In conclusion let me repeat 
that I hope to see Highet’s book in more and better editions. His performance 
is competent and he deserves warm felicitations. So does the publisher, the 
Oxford University Press. 

Hunter College. Jacop HAMMER. 


Piers PLOWMAN AND ScripTuRAL Trapition. By D. W. Robinson, Jr. and 
Bernard F. Huppé. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. Pp. xi, 
259. $4.00. 

A quick glance at a recent survey of Piers Plowman scholarship (that of 
M. W. Bloomfield in Speculum, 1939) confirms an impression of how contro- 
versial so much of the work on this difficult and massive Middle English 
poem has been. Here is a major attempt to understand the total meaning of 
the poem: it is learned and imaginative; it is exciting and will restore that 
quality of excitement which has been lost for many largely because we have 
not fully understood the poem and have been confused by controversies over 
authorship and text. With many interpretations and with some adductions of 
scriptural exegesis scholars will disagree, but as a whole it is a major con- 
tribution to medieval studies. 

The basic assumptions of their method will not need justification or docu- 
mentation here, and I shall only describe them briefly—the groundwork for 
the study of Robertson and Huppé has been prepared and richly documented 


by such distinguished scholars as Dom Wilmart, Father Spicq, Pierre Glo- 
rieux, and by G. Paré, A. Brunet and P. Tremblay in their seminal and indis- 
pensable La Renaissance du XII* Siécle. Those assumptions are three: that 
medieval literature was produced in a world dominated intellectually by the 
Church and that certain doctrines remained constant; that the exegetical 
interpretation of Scripture was applied to “secular” writing; and that the 
medieval poet wrote expecting his own work to be subjected to that kind 


of interpretation. 
First, that “medieval literature was produced in a world dominated intel- 


lectually by the Church,” and that certain doctrines remained constant. Most 
important of these constants, the authors state. is the <loctrine of charity, and 
the belief that “just as charity is the source of all the virtues, cupidity is 
the source of all the vices”: love of God, and love of self or another creature. 
These two loves and their accompanying fears are the criteria by means of 
which all human actions, individual or social, are to be evaluated. Charity 
builds the city of Jerusalem, the heavenly city, and cupidity builds the city 
of Babylon, the earthly city. 

Second, all the theological activity of a thousand years centered on the 
study of the Bible, “for the ultimate purpose of study of all kinds was either 
the interpretation of the Sacred text or the application of the principles it 
contains.” The four senses of scriptural commentary were developments of 
a sharply defined distinction between the second level of the sense and the 
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third of the sentence, with the highest level of sentence being capable of elabo- 
ration in three ways— tropologically, allegorically, and anagogically. And the 
further assumption is that medieval Christian poetry (“and by Christian 
poetry I mean all serious poetry written by Christian authors, even that 


° 09 


usually called ‘secular’ ” ) 
is always allegorical when the message of charity or some corollary of it is not evident 


on the surface. As John of Salisbury asserts, reflecting a very common attitude, nothing 
is worth reading unless it promotes charity. 


And in this enterprise of interpreting medieval poems, the use of surface 
association and of one’s own knowledge of Scripture is helpful, but not suf- 
ficient, the authors assert. To determine what a sign, or physical symbol. 
means, we must consult exegetical works of various kinds. 


In this connection, there were some works, such as the commentaries of Augustine. 
Bede, Gregory, and Rabanus, which remained standard reference works throughout the 
Middle Ages. In the twelfth century the Glossa ordinaria offered a convenient short cut 
to conventional interpretations, although these are often so abbreviated that it is neces- 
sary to look at the original commentaries as well. The exegetical writings of Peter 
Lombard and Hugh of St. Victor were especially influential. . . . 


This, again, is for the work of medieval Christian poets; for the medieval 
interpretation of pagan poetry there were the commentary on the Aeneid by 
Bernard Silvestris and the Old French Ovide Moralisé, which are often dis- 
missed contemptuously by modern scholars. But these works and others like 
them show the principles of medieval poetic theory in operation and are good 
indications of the kind of interpretation a medieval poet might expect his 
own work to be subjected to. The better-educated poets, moreover, did not 
hesitate to employ allegorical devices or figures from these commentaries in 
their poems, and they sometimes made their own reinterpretations of them. 

Following this approach, the authors, in their explication and interpreta- 
tion, have begun with the Fathers, particularly Augustine, Gregory, Jerome, 


and Bede: 


We have used the conveniently extensive comments of Rabanus Maurus and of Bruno 
Astensis frequently. Commonplaces of tradition are readily available in the Glossa 
ordinaria, although these again are frequently mere references; and a wealth of material 
from various sources is available in Peter Lombard’s comments on the Psalms and on 
the Pauline Epistles. We have made occasional reference to other homiletic and exe- 
getical materials printed in the Patrologia Latina, notably to the works of Hugh of 
St. Victor, St. Bernard, and Rupert. We have used commentaries by members of the 
fraternal orders sparingly, for reasons which shall appear. For theological materials 
we have depended chiefly on the Sententiae of Peter Lombard and on the quodlibets of 
Godefroid de Fontaines. Here again we have tried to confine ourselves to the secular 
as opposed to the fraternal tradition. 


The flexibility and richness of selection available to the medieval student is 
emphasized: he would command several interpretations of any important 
scriptural passage. As an example, in the twelfth-century Allegoriae in 
Sacram Scripturam the word dormitio (which of course occurs very fre- 
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quently in both the Old and New Testament) is given seven meanings: the 
quietness of contemplation, spiritual torpor, death, sickness, blindness (itself 
capable of several meanings), falling into sin, sexual embrace. 

Clearly, the number of possible meanings for the concept sleep is large and various. 
A poet using one of them in an allegory would make his selection clear either through 
the context of his own work or by the citation or suggestion of a determining text in 
Scripture. 

This then is the method of Professors Robertson and Huppé in their 
approach to Piers Plowman through scriptural tradition. 

Their description of the poem places it firmly where it belongs, in a defi- 
nite theological and ecclesiastical tradition, and their statement of what 
Piers Plowman represents clarifies our view of the poem: 

We should say .. . that he represents God’s ministry on earth in the status praela- 

torum; that is, the patriarchs, the prophets, Christ, the disciples, and the subsequent 
representatives of the apostolic tradition, who are, in the secular tradition, the popes, the 
bishops, and the parish priests. Piers is the ideal actualized in Christ, of what the men 
in this status should be. 
Here I would say is the chief contribution of their work, that it has enabled 
us to see far more clearly than any previous study this essential quality of 
the poem that derives from its place in the scriptural tradition. As Professors 
Robertson and Huppé hasten to say in the Preface, their book is in no 
sense a substitute for the work of Chambers, Coghill, Dunning, Gerould, and 
Wells, for upon their demonstration of the essential unity of the B-text the 
present interpretation is founded, and previous findings remain “necessary 
aids to any student of the poem.” While there was certainly no need to sum- 
marize their predecessors’ results in general, it is perhaps a limitation of this 
book that it has not (in other words) “indicated points of contact with them 
in detail.” 

And while it is true, as the authors state in the Preface, that “the works 
of Glunz, Spicq, and Smalley show a considerable lack of agreement,” this 
does not completely remove the necessity of making an aesthetic evaluation 
of the poem, or of seeing the poem in other lights. Yet there can be no doubt 
that when the final statement of the meaning of the poem is ultimately writ- 
ten the fulerum of that interpretation and evaluation will be Piers Plowman 
and Scriptural Tradition. 

It is regrettable that there is no indication of the txt quoted—presumably 
it is Skeat’s edition of the B-text—and that there are numerous misprints 
(one serious error, p. 39, inserts God, which does not occur in Skeat’s A, 
B or C text), and frequent changing of upper to lower case, adding of italics, 
and changes of spelling. 

I may suggest a limitation, at least initially, of the method of applying 
scriptural tradition to so-called secular literature: one is likely to present a 
partial interpretation too dogmatically as the single and ultimate meaning of 
the work. Another limitation is the all too obvious temptation of neglecting 
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the literal meaning, the historia; still another, a failure to appreciate the very 
considerable importance of the rhetorical tradition (though doubtless Pro- 
fessor Curtius has exaggerated some aspects of this). 

And, finally, a too enthusiastic pressing of the valid claims for the merits 
of this approach tends to reduce all medieval Christian poetry to an imper- 
sonal view, to shear away important distinctions, and to fail to recognize 
important differences in techniques. 

The fruitful use of the method obviously requires a thorough and precise 
knowledge of traditional theology, with a firm comprehension of differences 
of emphasis and approach at different periods; a fruitful use also requires 
a precise knowledge of the peculiar theological interests of the individual 
author. This demands the disciplined training that only the professional 
theologian (or one who, like Professor Robertson, has studied the impact of 
theology upon the literature of a given period) is likely to possess; to adapt 
a remark of Sir Frederick Pollock, the legal historian, there is less danger 
“from the frank and shameless ignorance of the illiterate practitioner than 
from the sciolism and wild guesswork of the half-trained amateur.” Yet, the 
disciplined knowledge of the theologian is not enough; one must also possess 
an awareness of just which portions and currents of the exegetical tradition 
were generally available and which the author could assume were available 
to his particular audience. The first requirement, the detailed theological 
knowledge, is necessary to discover controlling patterns of ideas and doc- 
trines in a poem; and the second, the knowledge of the climates of opinion, 
to establish contemporary understanding of the poem and to avoid misin- 
terpretation of detail. Less successful students of the method will find it easy 
to miss the obvious—as with Piers’s pardon—and to go astray. And among 
the few who possess the theclogical knowledge and the awareness of the 
availability of the exegetical tradition to different audiences, those who com- 
bine these two elements with critical perception and ability will be rare indeed. 

It is difficult to conceive of medieval studies in future years that will not 
make important uses and adaptations of the method that the authors of Piers 
Plowman and Scriptural Tradition have here so brilliantly inaugurated in 
the field of historical criticism and with such conspicuous success applied to 
Piers Plowman. 

If I may speak for a moment of one final consideration of Piers Plowman 
as a Christian poem it is to contrast the medieval poet with a later poet like 
T. S. Eliot, of whom R. P. Blackmur has written that “he has to keep present 
all those creations other than Christian, all those conditions of life other than 
human, which affect his sensibility and press into his behavior”; for the 
Piers Plowman poet is intensely Christian, and the Christian mind is, as 
Professors Robertson and Huppé make certain and clear, the whole mind for 
our medieval poet. And, to pursue Mr. Blackmur’s consideration, “all the 
phases of the relations between behavior and belief” were live and urgent 
issues in the action of the mind of the fourteenth-century Englishman. It is for 
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some of these reasons that the present study of Robertson and Huppé trans- 
cends its own limitations, for their method is beautifully appropriate to the 
poem they consider—though of course not exclusively appronriate only to 
that poem—and their method has revealed as has no other the circular, cumu- 
lative, analogous growth of the poem and its author’s mind, and through 
that method we fully and clearly discover for the first time the symbolic 
growth and the structural integrity of this massive poem; through it we dis- 
cover more keenly than before the hierarchy of spiritual values that the poet 
has projected against the corruption of his fourteenth-century actuality. And, 
in the author’s words, “modern man, like Will, is still searching for leader- 
ship which will embody traditional belief with human compassion, which 
can reformulate and activate the principles of charity and bring the world 
a little nearer the Vision of Peace.” 
Cornell University. R. J. SCHOECK. 


Tue CaTHoLic RENASCENCE IN A DisiNTEGRATING WorLD. Edited by Norman 

Weyand, S.J., Chicago: Loyola University Press. Pp. 195. $4.00. 

The Catholic Renascence Society is now thirteen years old and there is no 
better proof of its youthful vitality, of its growth, and of the role it is being 
called upon to play in the intellectual life of America than this elegant and 
very worthy volume presented under its auspices. It contains the five papers 
read by prominent scholars at the Symposium held in April, 1949, at Manhat- 


tanville College to celebrate the Tenth Anniversary of the Society. But the 
significance of this publication goes much beyond an expression of the work 
of a still small, if enthusiastic group. It is in fact an effective and eloquent 
testimony that the Society is in the process of realizing the objectives and 
ideals that it has studied and admired in the European writers who brought 
about the great Catholic renewal. That Europe has no longer the monopoly, 
at least in Catholic literary criticism, and that there is in the United States 
too, if not a “Rebirth” (since the use of that word is precluded by the 
absence of noteworthy accomplishments in the past), then a “Birth,” is 
amply demonstrated by these essays. It should be a cause for satisfaction 
and hope to see at last American Catholics neither contemptuous of literary 
gifts—quite incapable as they were of obtaining them—in the knowledge that 
they possess the eternal truths, nor self-conscious and apologetic, victims of 
an inferiority complex caused by the mediocrity of their achievements in the 
various branches of literary endeavor. The authors of these studies, rightly 
proud of the rich heritage that the Church has given to Europe—which is 
indeed the common property of all her children—have no doubt that this 
inexhaustible source of strength can also water the parched fields of their 
country. They were still compelled, it is true, to look to Europe to find the 
most glorious examples of the Catholic Renascence. But even there their 
critical mind affirms its right not to deny talents to those outside our faith, 
and to assess with equity and impartiality the talents of their Catholic 
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brethren. The days seem so far away—and yet it was only a quarter of a 
century ago—when the only French books found in the libraries of our 
Catholic universities were those of de Maistre and Louis Veuillot, adjudged 
to be the greatest French writers of all times! 

These remarks already indicate that the essays included in this volume 
have been written according to the soundest principles and methods of 
literary criticism, and their conclusions, therefore, commend themselves to 
Catholic and non-Catholic critics as well. Steadfast, of course, in the defense 
of dogmatic and moral values, their authors exhibit a refreshing variety of 
opinions in aesthetic grounds, and a remarkable lack of that conformism 
which André Gide held was the curse of Catholic criticism. No one will be 
able to deny that the great Catholic poets, novelists, and critics presented 
here are simply great poets, novelists, and critics without qualifications and 
by any standard of literary criticism. The Catholic faith, by itself, is no 
guarantee of aesthetic perfection. It gives, however, a unique insight into 
human nature and the history of man which is, given the necessary ability in 
the writer, a potential source of literary inspiration. Such is the point 
admirably explained by Canon Sobry in his general considerations on “The 
Notion of Renascence.” The following quotation sets forth accurately the 
role of the Church in fostering the arts and the relationship between faith 
and the arts: “What have Catholic values to do with literature?” asks Canon 
Sobry. “With literature as such—that is with its technical problems—nothing 
at all; but with literature as the record of human experience Catholic values 
have so much to do that they can be the leaven that makes a whole book on 
sin and human frailty look so great and noble and true in the perspective of 
eternity.” 

While Canon Sobry remains entirely within the domain of theoretical 
statements, the other critics apply the principles thus espoused to specific 
problems and individual cases. In the first part of his article, “The Renascence 
of the Novelist and the Poet,” Professor O’Malley studies the authors who, 
consciously or unconsciously, have prepared the downfall of materialism and 
of positivism, and the advent of a magnificent spiritualist renascence. Prais- 
ing the contributions of Protestant and Jewish authors in this preliminary 
and necessary work, O’Malley notes that the religious renascence is nonethe- 
less primarily a Catholic movement. The most representative among the 
Catholic novelists—and that list could have been easily enlarged if O'Malley 
had not adhered to strict principles of criticism—are Bloy, Bernanos, 
Mauriac, Graham Greene, and Sigrid Undset. These authors demonstrate 
that the Catholic faith alone can give this deep knowledge of human nature 
and civilization mentioned by Canon Sobry as a necessary requirement for 
literary grandeur, and thus provide a further confirmation of the validity of 
his thesis. The Church seems to have been less successful in inspiring poets, 
and Mr. O’Malley finds only Hopkins, Péguy, and Claudel worthy of being 
considered as representative Catholics who have illustrated this genre. The 
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same rigorous position assumed by O’Malley with the novelists leads him to 
reject noted poets such as Francis Thompson, Coventry Patmore, and G. K. 
Chesterton, and presumably also, although they are not named, Francis 
Jammes and the Abbé Le Cardonnel, because they are not, in his opinion, 
first-rate poets. One could undoubtedly take issue with Mr. O’Malley on that 
point, for all these discarded poets have had their admirers; Coventry Pat- 
more, for one, was praised and translated by Paul Claudel. 

Professor Hatzfeld, “Catholic Criticism from Bremond to Guardini,” draws 
more sharply still the distinction between Catholic integrity and aesthetic 
requirements. There is a happy lack of uniformity in the principles concern- 
ing the essence of poetic inspiration and poetic expression among the theoret- 
ical critics examined here, namely, Bremond, Du Bos, Maritain, Luc Estang, 
Theodor Haecker, and Martin Turnell. One could perhaps doubt the wisdom 
of including critics of debatable value such as Luc Estang and Turnell along- 
side such acknowledged masters as Bremond, Du Bos, and Guardini. They 
have been chosen here evidently to provide a further confirmation to some 
of Hatzfeld’s cherished theses, particularly the necessity of sympathy, or as 
Hatzfeld likes to say, of empathy, in considering those writers who have 
worked on sin and in sin. After these statements of principles, Professor 
Hatzfeld passes on to applied criticism and examines the re-evaluation of some 
of the most prominent writers in the light of the new Catholic criticism. 
Catholic critics manifest a wide variety of views in regard to Goethe, excori- 
ated by many German critics and warmly defended by Du Bos, and in regard 
to Voltaire, Chateaubriand, Baudelaire, Flaubert and Ibsen, Proust, Gide, 
and Dostoevski who is so forcefully christianized by Guardini and Berdiaeff. 
Many other authors could have been added to that already long list, notably 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Rousseau, whose criticism has been so revitalized by 
Busson, Abbé Dréano, and Pierre Maurice Masson. In conclusion, Hatzfeld 
urges the young critics not to leave aesthetic criticism for an activist, utilitar- 
ian line of propaganda. Yet it still seems to this reviewer that a Catholic 
critic, judging aesthetic values solely on aesthetic grounds, cannot be blind to 
the moral value and ideological content of a literary work. The quality of 
“empathy” is not sufficient to distinguish the Catholic critic from the non- 
Catholic, and is certainly not absent in the latter. The Catholic critic will 
have discharged his obligations, and will retain the respect of the non- 
Catholic, if he does not confuse aesthetic perfection with purity of thought 
and integrity of the faith, knowing full well that the former may be present 
without the latter, and vice versa. 

Professor Pick, the distinguished editor of Renascence, chose what was 
undoubtedly the most difficult assignment, that is, to examine the “Renascence 
in American Catholic Letters.” He has not attempted to hide under bright 
colors a rather dismal picture. Without complacency, and yet without 
apology, he explains the valid reasons for the lack of accomplishments in 
Catholic letters in America. He presents the Catholic Church, till yesterday 
a missionary Church, fully occupied with building places of worship, and 
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schools, with no energy left, and little competence for purely intellectual 
pursuits. But he sees hope for the rise of a young generation of Catholic 
writers formed in our Catholic universities, at the school of modern Catholic 
criticism. 

A lively and informative commentary by Father Connolly on the Francis 
Thompson collection at Boston College, and the relations of special collections 
to the Catholic Renascence; a revealing presentation by Father Weyand, the 
President of the Society, who describes the activities and the aims of 
Renascence, complete the essays of this book. The further news that the 
papers read at the Boston Symposium on Cardinal Newman, in April, 1952, 
will also be published is welcome. For there is no doubt that, after such an 
auspicious beginning as these papers, a bright future is assured to the 
Renascence Society. 


Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


D. H. Lawrence anp Human Existence. By Father William Tiverton. New 

York: Philosophical Library. Pp. 140. $3.00. 

Father Tiverton and T. S. Eliot in their respective prefaces at once tell us 
their intention to provide finally a full-length study of Lawrence from a 
“specifically Christian angle.” The book on the whole, I feel, does this and 
does it well without taxing the reader with any pedantic exposition of the 
finer points of Christian theology from which Lawrence diverged. 

Father Tiverton’s study, though sometimes overburdened with quotes, not 
only achieves this objective but, in the opinion of this reviewer, suggests 
what can be done further for the development of modern criticism. Holding 
a literary theory which keeps the eye open for “ontological” panorama in 
general, Tiverton uses a kind of detector which spots similarities in a Weltan- 
schauung of one kind no matter how much it may seem to clash with one 
evidently opposed to:it. Thus he manages to show that there are points of 
agreement between two apparently and diametrically opposed religious con- 
texts: the Orthodox Christian and Lawrentian primitive religion of the East. 
It is from this kind of union of apparently opposed ideologies that a method 
of criticism can again begin, which in itself is not original, but has been 
almost abandoned and forgotten in the twentieth century. 

Tiverton takes us through the period of Sons and Lovers, The Rainbow, 
Aaron’s Rod and Kangaroo (1913-1922), where the author is struggling for 
release from those prevalent notions of nationalism, religion and love which 
belong to the lifeless world of materialistic mechanism and acquisitive in- 
surance policy plans, a world in which he sees his own England submerged. 

But The Plumed Serpent, which was to have been Lawrence’s supreme 
effort in finding final release from such a world, Tiverton finds his “greatest 
failure.” This is because the primitive religion of Quetzalcoatl (Bird-and- 
Snake), though its leader, Don Ramon, desired to place it within the frame- 
work of a Universal Catholic Church, “was an impossible task and failed.” 
Kate, the heroine, submits reluctantly to the new religion and refrains from 
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returning to civilized England only because she hates becoming “a grey- 
grimalkin of fifty-five in a London drawing room.” 

However, at this point in the fourth chapter, Tiverton gives his reasons for 
this failure—without making it quite clear whether he considers the failure a 
metaphysical or an artistic one. Evidently he means us to assume that each 
is an integral part of the other. Granted! But there is a point no matter 
how fine where one takes on and the other leaves off, and some distinction 
should be attempted as to precisely where the failure or success lies. 

Tiverton seems to forget that Lawrence keeps a precise “aesthetic distance” 
through Kate. He only asks “our willing suspension of disbelief,” which 
we can grant him if only for the mastery with which he has achieved in 
Quetzalcoatl, the objective correlative for a belief in the forces of dark blood- 
consciousness as opposed to a dead life of mechanized impotence. Besides, 
neither Kate nor Don Ramon nor Cipriano are unaware of the limits needed 
to be imposed upon the new religion; none of them is ignorant of its short- 
comings; nor is Lawrence, who presents it more as a means for restoring 
the balance in a world where the overstress is upon materialism rather than 
as a utilitarian, propagandistic program. 

But when Father Tiverton speaks of Lawrence’s later works we understand 
the real value of his contribution to Lawrentian criticism and contemporary 
criticism in general. It is here that we see the formation in the critic’s 
mind of a synthesis of two opposing religious world-pictures. From the sig- 
nificant introduction to Lady Chatterley’s Lover (1928) and especially from 
a full quote of the poem “The Phoenix,” Tiverton leaves us (as most modern 
critics of Lawrence do not) with a Lawrence who is basically one with the 
Christian attitude toward love and death, even if his point of departure is 
Eastern primitivism. We are left with a sense of Lawrence’s final triumph 
for having chanted a theme converging with the Christian one of Death- 
Resurrection uttered from the depths of the poet and focusing him before 
us as something of philosopher and mystic combined; it is this, Tiverton 
points out, Lawrence early in his career believed the artist should be. 

New York, N.Y. Paut E. Memmo, Jr. 


Nones. By W. H. Auden. New York: Random House. Pp. 81. $2.50. 
CEREMONY AND OTHER Poems. By Richard Wilbur. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. Pp. 55. $2.50. 

There are some indications from the critical journals that W. H. Auden’s 
stock is begining to rise again. More than a little unfairly, critics over the 
past ten years have constantly stressed a decline. This was perhaps truer 
in British criticism than it is here, for reasons best left unexamined. One 
result has been failure, to my knowledge, to provide more than brief criti- 
cisms of the long poems. Monroe Spear’s recent articles go a long way 
toward remedying the situation, and the best poetry in the present collection 
may lead to further increase of critical attention. 
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As always with Auden, the volume exhibits variations on certain themes, 
technical virtuosity, and occasional unevenness. The links with his recent 
critical prose are strong, and he shows in action his conception of the role of 
the contemporary poet as stated in the preface to Volume V of Poets of the 
English Language: “a member of the Loyal Opposition, defending, not 
for his own sake only but for all, the inalienable rights of the individual 
person against encroachment by an over zealous government, with which, 
nevertheless, even though the latter deny it, he has a bond, their common 
love for the Just City.” 

Unity and variety is the essence of Nones: there is the constant theme of 
responsibility “for a lying self-made city,” which calls us from the times and 
places where we momentarily heal our constant wounds. There is greater 
tranquillity in these lyrics than Auden has exhibited before: the moments 
of peace and the responsibilities are both accepted, particularly the former, 
with less uneasiness. The surface of the poetry shows a greater clarity as a 
result; there is still complexity within the poem, but without the tension of 
certain earlier lyrics such as “Lay your sleeping head.” (This has nothing 
to do with the quality of the poems; it is primarily a tonal difference which 
may be present in a good poem or a bad.) That this is true does not pre- 
vent Auden from ranging from the grave, meditative lyric in “Prime” to the 
brilliant light verse “Under Which Lyre,” or from fusing wit and high 
seriousness in “In Praise of Limestone,” “Ischia,” and notably in the wittiest 
and most serious section of “Memorial for the City.” The temptation to 


quote must be relieved by only one sample from “In Praise of Limestone”: 


Not to lose time, not to get caught, 
Not to be left behind, not, please! to resemble 
The beasts who repeat themselves, or a thing like water 
Or stone whose conduct can be predicted, these 
Are our Common Prayer, whose greatest comfort is music 
Which can be made anywhere, is invisible, 
And does not smell. 

Auden’s uniquely cerebral imagination functions to perfection here and 
in “Memorial”: the images and symbols emerge hardened and polished from 
the refinery that is his intellect. His poetry has always been a poetry of 
statement about symbols, rather than of pure evocation of symbols: at its 
best its value is unquestionable. Of his technical feats, most interesting is 
the constant but unobtrusive use of internal rhyme in many of the poems: 
in “Air Port,” for example, the first ten-line stanza contains at least sixteen 
rhymes, often on slack syllables or almost neutral words. The effect is to 
secure a binding that Auden’s unrhymed poems often lack, though such a 
totally unrhymed lyric in strict stanza form as “Ischia” is completely suc- 
cessful. (A study may one day be made of the attempts of Auden to secure 
the effects of Latin poetry, particularly Horatian, in English.) 
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The unsuccessful poetry may well be left relatively unnoticed: a poet has 
a right to some failures, though one wishes Auden had been self-critical 
enough to keep one of his failures, “Not in Baedeker,” out of print. 
“Music is International” shows that peculiar sterility that marks an Auden 
failure: as he said of neoclassical poetry, however, its concern for craft 
makes it fail in a dull rather than a ridiculous way. “Nones” perhaps 
intentionally, considering its theme, catalogues too often, but has a re- 
deeming final stanza. 

The dozen or so first-rate lyrics, and the finely developed longer poem 
“Memorial,” mark this as one of the finest volumes of poetry in recent 
years, and increase one’s respect for the poet who has played for our age 
the roles of a Langland, a Dryden, and a Jonson, and has done all well. 

Richard Wilbur has received the rather uncomfortable label “neo-forma- 
list,” which may serve to distinguish him, with several others in the latest 
generation of American poets, from the equally uncomfortably labelled 
“neo-romantics” as represented in Kenneth Rexroth’s recent British an- 
thology. (If the Rexroth selection gives us the best verse of recent British 
poets, the younger Americans seem considerably superior.) Wilbur's title 
is the key: complex stanza patterns, a quietly meditative tone, and a high 
degree of polish. The final stanza of “Grasse: The Olive Trees” shows him 
at his best: 

Even when seen from near, the olive shows 

A hue of far away. Perhaps for this 

The dove brought olive back, a tree which grows 
Unearthly pale, which ever dims and dries, 
And whose great thirst, exceeding all excess, 
Teaches the South it is not paradise. 


The level of competence is high; there are relatively few failures; and the 
best lyrics show that Wilbur deserves the commendations he has received. 
He is undoubtedly qualified to rank as one of our leading younger poets. 
There are several perhaps unfair comments that nevertheless must be made: 
the tone is relatively unvaried through the collection (except for two or three 
attempts at a heavy irony which fail completely), and Wilbur leaves the 
feeling that he is too mindful of limits, that he is not trying his talent to its 
utmost. But he is no “promising” poet: he has already arrived, and his 


future seems assured. 
Marymount College. Joseru P. CLancy. 


RoMANESQUE Frescoes. By Edgar Waterman Anthony. With a Preface by 
Walter W. S. Cook. Princeton: Princeton University Press. Pp. 208, 500 
plates. $25.00. 

With this publication of Dr. Anthony’s magnum opus, posthumous by 
four years, Princeton University Press has scored an achievement for which 
all lovers of art and especially all lovers of the art of the book will thank 
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them. For this is a beautiful book, a work of art in itself, with generous 
margins, a clear font, and a gracious format. Its greatest drawback is the 
total absence of color in the plates. No other element of medieval life is 
so little recognized as its love and wealth of color. Its total absence here has 


not helped. 
This publication is, moreover, more than a monument to Edgar Anthony’s 


research; it is a threefold paradox that, dedicated by him as a tribute to 
Charles R. Morey and Walter W. S. Cook, it has become their tribute to him 
and to the unselfish collaboration of world-renowned scholars, themselves 
. For Dr. Anthony died before his work went to press, 
of seeing it to completion fell to Professor Cook of 
New York University, Professor Morey, Emeritus of Princeton University, 
Dr. Rosalie B. Green of Princeton’s Index of Christian Art, and also Dr. 
Catherine Pasztory, Director of the Department of Art at Fordham Uni- 
versity, now at the Institute for Advanced Studies, Princeton. 

The scholar or philosopher of art, though delighted with the wealth of 
material, may not, however, be as satisfied with this work as the general 
art-lover or the bibliophile. The organization is clear and logical: ten chap- 
ters, one being an extended introduction, one a very brief treatment of tech- 
nique, and each of the other eight a study of a geographical area, followed 
by a table of bibliographical abbreviations, an index, and the plates. But the 
index is strictly confined to places, and the bibliographical table gives only the 
better-known of the myriads of references scattered throughout the footnotes. 
Though the narrative is fluid, the assimilation, criticism and interpretation 
do not come up to the prodigious accumulation of material, which the 
termini (800-1200, excluding the Introduction) of the study necessitate. 
Mr. Anthony commences by constating the difference between Romanesque 
painting and contemporary Byzantine work as the contrast of a static, con- 
templative, suave and sophisticated quality in the latter with an emotional, 
personal, less skillful tension in the former. “This tension, which is always 
latent and usually apparent in Romanesque art, and to which that art owes 
much of its originality and vitality, is not fully resolved until the more com- 
plete synthesis and rationale of Gothic” (p. 3). 

Mr. Anthony’s next sentence provides a clue to the gravest weakness run- 
ning through the whole study: “To understand these two basic aspects of 
early medieval art, Byzantine and Romanesque, we must go back a thousand 
years and attempt to define briefly their common origin and background and 
show why each followed its own peculiar path.” Although the next thirty 
or so pages of the introduction are devoted to the prehistory, mainly of the 
Romanesque and only superficially of the Byzantine, the reason “why each 
followed its own peculiar path” is never shown, and since Mr. Anthony never 
again allows himself to delve into the philosophy of Romanesque art—“‘details 
and theories are, as a rule, relegated to the notes” (p. ix)—his study resolves 
itself into a descriptive catalogue, extremely detailed, it is true, of surviving 


amongst the foremost 
and the onerous duty 
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wall paintings studied on geographical and chronological bases. Actually 
Romanesque art, poor as are its remains, is, in contrast to the technically 
more perfect Byzantine, an exciting evidence of the role of freedom in stimu- 
lating creative human activity. Byzantine civilization, though lingering on till 
the fall of Constantinople, or, perhaps, till Peter the Great, was in any case 
the final gold curtain of an opera that had begun two thousand years earlier 
in Athens, while the Romanesque was merely one stage-setting of the con- 
tinuing drama which began in the same Hellenic theater and moved on from 
the Romanesque to the Gothic to the Renascent to the Baroque. 

The scope of the whole book is so large that, of course, no short review 
can hope to do it justice either as a catalogue raisonné or as history. As the 
former it is a precious compilation; as the latter its details are frequently 
open to cavil. Here and there minor corrections escaped the eyes of the 
reviewers: page 97, the Capella Sancta Sanctorum is, of course, at S. Giovanni 
Laterano not S. Paolo-fuori-le-mura; page 24, n. 38, surely after the studies 
of R. N. Walpole this should be cited as Pseudo-Turpin and the edition 
would be preferably that of C. Meredith-Jones (Paris, Droz, 1936) ; page 33, 
the citations of plates in the text are in error; read: “at Niederzell (249), 
Knechtsteden (254), Schwarzrheindorf (256), Cologne (255), Soest (260), 
Perschen (266) . . . Burgusio (192-3) .. . Hagested (487) . . . Copford 
(472-4)”; while at Kempley, Gloucestershire, the Pantocrator is not in the 
apse and should not be listed as an apsidal composition; page 20: “Sts. 
Julitta and Quiricus,” plates 29-31: “Sts. Julitta and Cyriacus”(?). Mr. 
Anthony, further, seems not have known the Monumenta di Antichita 
Christiana, published at the Vatican City, and in particular G. B, Ladner’s 
Die Papstbildnisse des Altertums und des Mittelalters, Vol. 1, which appeared 
in it in 1941; the war is probably to blame for this, since he refers frequently 
to Ladner’s earlier work in Vienna. 

When everything has been said, this is a praiseworthy book, a fitting 
tribute to all the scholars of art whose names grace it in any way, and still 
another testimony, if unwitting, how light were the “dark” ages. 

Hollins College. Stuart H. L. Deccincer. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Moratity 1N AMERICAN Po.itics. By George A. Graham. New York: 

Random ‘House. Pp. xiii, 337. $3.50. 

Seldom has the problem of morality in the American political scene loomed 
larger than it has during the last five years and during the recent presidential 
campaign. We are currently experiencing one of those periods in American 
history when the people seem to have become aware, as they do from time 
to time, of the essential wholeness of the moral fabric of life and of the 
interrelationships between morals and politics. Although in every sound 
tradition politics has always been a branch of the philosophy of ethics, public 
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awareness of this in the past has varied from time to time. We are living in 
one of the times when people are extraordinarily conscious of the ethical 
implications of political acts, and Dr. George A. Graham’s book on Morality 
in American Politics is an expression of this consciousness. 

Early in this excellent book, Dr. Graham gives his reasons why so few 
problems in modern politics have been recognized as ethical problems even 
though it would be generally accepted that “Moral principles are funda- 
mental in the American political system.” The author states that the ex- 
planation must be sought in the contemporary scene of American life which 
is the product of our experience over the past century and a half. “The 
tendency to overlook or minimize basic ethical issues in public affairs is 
influenced by many factors, among them a belief in the automatic qualities 
of the economic system and the inherent mechanical stability of the system 
of representative government, great emphasis upon constitutionalism and 
legalism, and very substantial achievement in safeguarding the welfare, status, 
and freedom of the individual man and woman in American life.” 

The author analyzes these reasons in some detail and then comments on 
the way in which they have tended to bring about a separation of private 
from public morals in our government. These concepts are sound and funda- 
mental, though perhaps not as fully developed in this book as they ought 
to have been. If it is granted that many Americans regard the economic 
system as a complex operation that is controlled by laws which take on some 
of the automatic charactistics of physical laws, it is difficult to see how there 
can be anything moral about how they express themselves in political affairs. 
No one is concerned with the morality of the law of gravity even though its 
automatic operation in certain contexts produces tragic consequences. If 
economic laws are as unamenable to human reason as the laws of physics, 
then all our efforts must be devoted to accepting these laws and trying to 
bend ourselves to conform to them. So too, if the laws of representative 
government partake of something of this automatic quality, it follows that 
not much can be done about purposive directiveness in this area. Our role 
would be to allow this mechanical institution to operate and to be thankful 
for whatever small blessings it may bestow in the course of its functioning. 
What flows further from these concepts of economic and political life is 
that man is not the master of his own society but rather the reverse. In this 
context it is exceedingly difficult to establish any objective basis for public 
morality and deceptively easy to make public morality simply the larger 
extension of the private morals of any ruling class or group. 

It might be noted here that thoughtful men are becoming more aware 
of this ancient basis of our politico-economic life than ever before. Perhaps 
this is because of the impact of the Communist doctrine today. Although 
Communism teaches that the life of man is economically determined, it at 
least proposes that the Party is the chosen instrument of this determinism 
and invites intellectual acceptance of the Party’s position and its role. If the 
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laws of economics and politics are understood as based upon the natural 
law of God which is present to our reason, and if they are then regarded as 
amenable to that reason and the servants of it, then we can more easily 
understand the ethical connotations of these laws and their operations, and 
judge our politicians by a moral standard. Nor will we ever take it for 
granted that moral perfection has been reached in the political sphere and 
feel that we can relax our vigilance in that regard. 

Dr. Graham points out that traditional American government has been 
separated into the three great powers: the legislature, the executive, and the 
judiciary. To this “cast of characters” he adds three new ones that have 
come on the stage since 1789 and that contribute to the problem of morality in 
American politics. The first of these new “characters” are the political parties 
which were feared by the founding fathers and whose place in the machinery 
of government was not foreseen too clearly by them. The second are the 
pressure groups, known as “factions” to Madison, whose development and 
present position of power would have been regarded with horror by the 
statesmen of the eighteenth century. The third newcomer is the administra- 
tive agencies, particularly the independent regulatory commissions and the 
public corporations. The administration is a vast and relatively stable part 
of the government, but it is also that part whose actions have the most direct 
effects upon the people and their ordinary lives. 

The moral basis of politics, the author tells us, rests upon three great 
principles which have been corroborated and developed by the events of 
war and peace over the years as the basis of the American system. The first 
of these great principles is “the generic principle that political authority has 
only a moral basis, rationally determined,” which leads rather logically to 
a recognition that all authority ultimately comes from God and that its 
human expression is accountable to the laws of God. “The second great 
fundamental is the critical principle that the public interest is the criterion 
by which political actions must be judged—not an individual interest, not a 
group interest, not even the interest of a majority group.” This is a necessary 
corollary of the Declaration’s statement that “All men are created equal. . . .” 

The third great precept is the organic principle of representation—of gov- 
ernments “deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
The power of these ideas, states the author, comes from their maturation 
and their evident validity—proven over the years of our stormy history. As 
ultimate proof of their fundamental soundness he offers them as expressions 
of the Judaic-Christian code of the Ten Commandments, which he believes 
are the highest moral standards known to man. Upon this moral basis he 
proceeds to examine the political scene and to build his criticisms. 

Dr. Graham rightly places the Congress at the beginning of his considera- 
tions on the ethics of government. He recognizes that the legislature is the 
heart of representative government and the keystone of liberties, since “with- 
out an elected representative assembly, an elected chief executive would inev- 
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itably be a dictator, although an elected dictator.” He relies, to a large extent, 
upon the hearings of such committees as the Joint Committee on the Organi- 
zation of the Congress (the La Follette-Monroney Committee of 1945) and 
the Senate Subcommittee on Ethical Standards in Government (the Douglas 
Committee. 1951-2) for evidence upon which he bases his remarks and con- 
clusions. In the course of his chapters on the Congress he gives several evi- 
dences of the failure of that body—such as the lack of party discipline and 
leadership, and the effect of committee particularism. He also dwells on the 
existence and cost of personal power in Congress and the results of the 
membership’s concern with legalisms while overlooking more important pub- 
lic necessities. 

This portion of the book cannot be overemphasized at the present time 
when many leading members of Congress seem to be trying to place all the 
blame for unethical practices in government on the shoulders of the Execu- 
tive. It is true that Congress is the center of our governmental edifice, and 
it is also true Congress has obviously failed to live up to its role as the 
most important branch of the Federal system. The Committee on Organiza- 
tion of the Congress recommended in its Report that each House establish a 
majority and minority policy committee and that the majority committee, 
made up of the chairmen of the various standing committees, become the 
source of leadership and the formulator of the majority party’s policy for each 
session of Congress. The role of the minority policy committee was to have 
been that of “His Majesty’s loyal opposition” on the floor and to the public. 
These innovations would have been a great improvement over the present 
disorganization, and would have benefited the public by making the issues 
clearer and the debate on them much sharper. They were not adopted by the 
Congress, and although the Senate did institute a policy committee, it did not 
become the policy formulator that it was intended to be. By refusing to 
discipline itself, the Congress lost a great opportunity to take on the prestige 
that it ought to have in our government, and cast considerable doubt on its 
ability to discipline others. 

The heart of the evil in the Congress is the system of seniority by which 
committee chairmen are chosen solely on the grounds of their ability to 
survive elections in their own districts. This works out in such a manner 
that the chairmen, who exercise great power in the legislative forum, almost 
never reflect the opinions of the majority of the electorate throughout the 
country (since these Congressmen usually come from rural districts that are 
largely one-party in complexion). This situation, in turn, breeds a system of 
personal power that transcends everything else in Congressional operations. 
This system reaches its apogee in the Rules Committee of the House, which 
must clear all important legislation for floor consideration in the House, 
where a small group of senior Congressmen can to all intents and purposes 
kill a bill by refusing to admit it to the floor unless it is changed to suit 
their ideas. The India wheat bill is a case in point. Although this bill had 
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great popular support and was recommended by the spokesmen of both 
parties, such as President Truman and ex-President Herbert Hoover, a 
group of four or five men were able to force provisions into the bill that 
were not put there by the committee reporting it nor intended by the sup- 
porters of the legislation. 

In addition to the seniority system, Congress has adopted the practice of 
allowing Congressmen, in some cases, to spend the greater part of their time 
acting as the Washington representative or ambassador of their constituents 
to the administrative agencies. It is rather obvious that this means that the 
Congressmen are always under great duress to get favors for the pressure 
groups or individuals within their districts who can make them think they 
hold their political futures in their hands. Whether or not the interests of 
these groups coincide with the public interest is purely a matter of acci- 
dent, and usually a rare accident at that. To assume that the public interest 
will automatically result from the cross pressures of all these groups as voiced 
by the various Congressmen is to fall back on the original fallacy, i.e., that 
the representative system accomplishes the public interest by some sort of 
automatic methodology. 

Finally the surrender to personalism carried on under the guise of legalism 
has brought about a situation in the Congress whereby a member’s position 
may be judged in these terms rather than in reference to the intelligence 
with which he attacks a problem, the integrity of his own position, or the 
value of the remedies that he proposes. This is in basic contradiction to the 
validity of any legislative assembly which must rest on the theory that its 
purpose is to deliberate and discuss the real issues of the day, to follow “a 
method of procedure with a measure of patience,” and not to engage in a 
series of attacks on personalities and an almost deliberate effort to hide 
realities. In our present situation a Senator may attack the administration in 
a series of vicious broadsides without offering either proof to substantiate 
his attack or any sensible remedies to cure the evil he supposedly deplores. 
A Congressman may denounce one of his fellow party members as a spy 
and drunkard and suffer no more for it than a mild rebuke. Both Senators 
and Representatives may be found guilty of dishonesty and deliberate falsi- 
fication by the courts or investigating committees without any action what- 
ever from their respective bodies in the way of reprimand. These situations 
would never be tolerated in the British Parliament, which, whether we like 
its laws or not, is the great forum wherein the important issues of Britain 
are intelligently debated. 

Dr. Graham does not spare the sins of the other two branches of govern- 
ment, although he does place the greater part of the blame for the present 
situation where it belongs, squarely on the shoulders of the legislative branch 
—condemning its members out of their own mouths. He deplores the fail- 
ure of the Chief Executive to deal vigorously with corrupt men not only in 
the administrative structure but within his own entourage of the White 
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House staff. While paying due respect to the President’s proposals to remove 
postmasterships and customs collectors from the patronage lists (only partly 
successful in Congress), he does not gloss over the loss of prestige the 
President has suffered in recent years. “It is not unreasonable,” he says, 
“to argue that the President showed lack of moral sense in his handling of 
these delinquencies in his official family, although no one has suggested that 
he gained personally by his actions, and it is obvious that he lost heavily— 
politically. A ceriain lack of objectivity on tke part of the President in his 
executive judgment of key officials is apparent. Bias of any sort that keeps 
a responsible official from deciding public questions on their merits is a 
moral weakness, and determining the adequacy of official conduct is such a 
question.” 

Dr. Graham also deals honestly with the pressures under which the admin- 
istrator must work while trying to ascertain and carry out the public inter- 
est. The department, division, or bureau chief cannot but be affected by his 
former employment, nor can he be completely immune to the influences of 
possible future employment, particularly if he is a member of a regulatory 
commission. The Federal judge or official who owes his appointment to his 
Senator, often as a reward for political activity in the Congressman’s behalf, 
must find it difficult to take positions which will be offensive to his bene- 
factor. One remedy for these sources of moral weakness in government, the 
author feels, is the enactment of a code of ethics for administrators and legis- 
lators similar to the American Bar Association’s “Canons of Professional 
Ethics,” of 1908, and “Canons of Judicial Ethics,” of 1924. However, more 
important than a code of ethics for legislators and administrators is a recog- 
nition on the part of the public that to use public servants for private gain 
is to attack the public interest at a most vulnerable point and to invite the 
growth and perpetuation of graft. 

Morality in American Politics is a good book and a real contribution 
toward the solution of the present complex problem of ethical behavior in 
the political realm. If it does nothing else it restates in very clear and con- 
vincing language the basic morality of our political system and the necessity 
of moral health for a truly just representative government. Furthermore, the 
book shows very clearly that most of the present attacks against “bureau- 
cracy” and the incumbent administration are far more political animad- 
versions than they are honest efforts to remedy and correct the real moral 
evils in public life. While not covering up any mistakes or failures, wherever 
they may be found, Dr. Graham forces us to ask ourselves the real ques- 
tion, Do the citizens of this country truly want an honest government that 
will actually strive to realize the public interest? Are the American people 
prepared to operate their government rationally for moral reasons, even 
though certain individuals may suffer temporary and sometimes severe incon- 
veniences thereby? The author is hopeful that the people really want their 
government to be a good government and that they are even now realizing 
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how necessary it is to integrate private and public morality. Much must be 
learned and much must be done by many people, and many private inter- 
ests will receive sharp setbacks in the process, but the hope of humanity lies 
along this road, while complacency or cynical acceptance of the status quo 
can only lead to disaster for this generation. 

Fordham University. James R. Brown. 
PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS ON THE Po.iticaL Orper. Compiled and edited by 

Francis J. Powers, C.S.V. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press. Pp. xii. 

243. $3.50. 

This welcome volume presents the teachings of the popes since Leo XIII 
on the state. Father Powers, of the Politics faculty of Catholic University, 
has arranged the excerpts according to topics and has set them off with 
skillful chapter introductions. A good index, a bibliography of papal docu- 
ments in English, and a list of supplementary readings heighten the value of 
this collection. 

Excellent subtitles head up each few paragraphs and it is largely through 
these that one is enabled to make so many pleasant discoveries about the 
papal documents. For example, one finds the Pope referring to the U.S. 
Supreme Court decision in the Oregon School Case (p. 93), treating of 
nationalization (pp. 85 ff.), laying down the conditions of a just revolution 
(pp. 33 f.), scoring the argument that religious schools are “divisive of 
national unity” (p. 97). 

All of the passages cited fall into one of two very general classifications. 
In the first place, there are the encyclicals on the State, chiefly by Pius XI 
and Leo XIII. Selections from Libertas Praestantissimum, Immortale Dei, 
Divini Redemptoris, Rerum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno make up 
almost half the book. Then there are, in the second place, the more informal 
messages: the letters, addresses, and allocutions, chiefly of Pius XII. 

The language of these first documents is abstract, the message closely 
reasoned. And this is inevitable, for the popes have frequently disclaimed 
any intention of treating technical details of politics, much less personalities. 
Their purpose is to lay down guiding principles. It takes a Chesterton to 
appreciate fully the “romance of orthodoxy” and there is romance here only 
for those who have pondered—as all conscientious citizens must do—on the 
nature and necessity of political orthodoxy. 

For example, we think of the Church-State question as a particularly 
“loaded” issue. And yet there is a priestly calm in the popes’ orderly and 
reasoned treatment of this topic which is presented in one of the most richly 
rewarding chapters of this book. 

Messages of the second category make for easier reading. We find the 
popes—principally Pius XIl—addressing Italian workers, American Legion- 
naires, the College of Cardinals, President Truman, Catholic journalists, 
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Spanish workers. Here the words have more fire; the message is more 
detailed. Pius XII calls abstention from voting, for example, “a serious 
and fatal sin of omission” (p. 9). His admonition to Catholic jurists and 
his strictures of juridical positivism have more fire in them than the more 
formal papal documents. Perhaps this is due to the circumstances under 
which the messages were delivered. Perhaps it is due to the fact that the 
Pope was trained in these matters—he is a doctor of civil and canon law. 
At any rate there is more of a sense of immediacy in these words. 

The inclusion of so many characteristic passages of the second category 
is one of the most useful features of this book, for it is hard to track down 
all these messages and they should be read along with the major documents 
to get the true perspective on papal political teaching. 

Spring Hill College. Tuomas H. CLancy. 


Towarp Erricient Democracy. The Question of Governmental Organiza- 
tion. By Arthur C. Millspaugh. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Insti- 
tution. Pp. viii, 307. $3.50. 

Dr. Millspaugh had published in 1942 by the Brookings Institution a 
work called Democracy, Efficiency, Stability. This work was a pure diagno- 
sis and as such won much praise from reviewers. The present volume is also 
diagnostic, but it also attempts to find a solution. Thus it meets a specific 
need rather than being merely analytical. 

Do we need a fundamental change in our form of government to adjust it 
to modern requirements? To get his answer Dr. Millspaugh looks at the 
Presidency, Senate, House, our systems of representation and elections, 
political parties and administration. With this as a background he makes 
novel and controversial proposals for changes in the traditional system. 

Like Professor C. Perry Patterson, Dr. Millspaugh would make funda- 
mental changes in governmental organization simply for the sake of change. 
Most Americans are fully aware of the shortcomings of their government, but 
are also cognizant that it still does a generally good job. The Hoover Com- 
mission and the Lodge-Monroney Committee have made a start in the right 
direction with reports now in the peoples’ hands. Unless the public can be 
made to realize their obligations no planning by the college professors in 
their ivy towers will alter things for the better. 

The author heads one of his chapters, “A Plan for Discussion.” © Here 
he makes some startling suggestions concerning an over-all legislative-execu- 
tive organization. He calls for a single governmental authority called the 
National Council. This idea is not new—in fact Benjamin Franklin at the 
Constitutional Convention made the identical suggestion. This National 
Council would possess supreme legislative and executive powers. It would 
consist of a Senate, with reviewing and delaying functions, but no veto. 
There would be a chief executive charged with the conduct of administration, 
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appointed by, and responsible to, the National Council. The author goes 
on to explain the method of election to the Council and why it would be a 
more democratic method. With all these suggestions he does not demonstrate 
that the result will be Utopian, or even a substantial improvement. 

Discussing foreign affairs from the turn of the century to the present, the 
author makes the point, “. . . we have not only been slow but we have also 
tended to deal with world affairs by bits and pieces” (p.209). There are few 
who would deny Dr. Millspaugh such a conclusion. No doubt if we con- 
tinue to rely on the present system in foreign affairs we may soon find our- 
selves in trouble. It might be to our advantage to at least consider the 
author’s thesis that our government should be redesigned to meet current 
conditions in the best manner, especially where foreign affairs are concerned. 

This volume appears as an outlet for the novel alterations in our govern- 
mental system that the author has been conjuring up for years. No one 
denies that change is necessary or advisable in many directions, but the 
radical moves suggested here go beyond that need. The basic Constitution 
is as good today as it was 175 years ago. Our move toward efficient de- 
mocracy can best come from well-motivated and perspicacious actions based 
upon the eternal vigilance of our people and their representatives. 

Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 


Liperty Or Equatity. The Challenge of Our Time. By Erik von Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn. Edited by John P. Hughes. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers. 
Pp. viii, 395. $6.00. 

It is difficult to be more temperate in reviewing this book than the author 
was in writing it. Indeed, the better one “understands” the writings of 
Oswald Spengler the easier it will be to delineate the “profile” of the “mind” 
which is endeavoring, here, to name the evil (and so exorcise it from the 
social order) which has “deprived” the noble-aristocratic “estate” of Europe 
of its rank, status, privilege, prerogative and property. It is an excellent 
revelation of the “Germanic” mind—best, perhaps, in revealing the humanly 
good in it—for one may only measure its “blindnesses” in what it condemns. 

As Dr. Erik Ritter von Kuehnelt-Leddihn sees it, the Christian order of 
things in Europe (ultimately, perhaps, of the world?) was destroyed by two 
(evil) forces: Protestantism and Slavism. Indeed, National-Socialism, the 
second Protestant-Jacobinic assault upon the proprietary foundations of a 
truly “liberal” culture and civilization (which the Emperor Francis Joseph 
may be assumed to symbolize), was, as he is at pains to prove, a blending of 
Protestant-egalitarian democracy and Slavic communalism (statism via ethnic 
nationalism). Its origins lay in the Hussite (Taboritism) movement—and he 
seeks to prove that both Luther and Hitler were of Bohemian origin. This is 
truly an Imperial Austrian “mind” still holding the “march” against not 
only the “Slavic” barbarians but the revolutionary “Jacobins.” It is, how- 
ever, a very poor way to persuade the American book-buying public to 
pinch-hit for the “serfs” who once “lovingly labored” to make possible an 
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aristocratic “leisure” so “necessary” to the life dedicated to governing 
(ruling? ). 

It is not necessary, here, to outline his long thesis against democracy 
(really Jacobinism). The arguments are well known and he has “assembled” 
them all. But it ought to be suggested that he does not really understand 
that American “democracy” is a spirit, and an attitude, rather than a way, of 
political and social community—and that our real danger is that it will (as 
our educators seek to make democrats out of us) cease to be so. Neither 
is it necessary to discuss his thirty reasons why monarchy is a better and, in 
the end, a more liberal—and therefore potentially more Christian—way of 
government (ruling?). But he does, always, refer to the nobility as an 
existing international “estate”—just waiting, it is presumed, to take up, 
again, the “duties” for which it exists. It will be of greater significance to 
point out that there is hardly a hint that National-Socialism had “roots,” also, 
in Germany’s concrete historical development, or experience. Germanic 
“kingship,” the political technique of the chancellorship as means of 
transcending princely particularism, the social and economic “organization” 
achieved by Walter Rathenau, the quasi-civil war between the industrialists 
and the Junkers (at the expense, again, of the middle classes) that helped 
bring on World War I, and the military Junkerdom of Prussia (for the evil 
aspect of Prussia lay in its Slavic character) are left out of his study of 
National-Socialism (his case study in proving that the road to tyranny lies 
through democracy). In fact he concludes by saying that the “Teutonic 
Knights or Arthur Moeller van den Bruck, Spengler, Nietzsche, Major Gen- 
eral Haushofer and Stefan George, have been very needlessly invoked as 
forerunners.” Is it then to be presumed that von Papen, Generals von 
Seeckt and Groener, and Stresemann were, likewise, of great unimportance? 
Not long ago I asked a German student how the Nazi movement might be 
explained to American students. She said: “Well, first you must understand 
what is a German ‘Father’.” Perhaps that is too simple a point of departure 
for one “admittedly” influenced by a kind of existentialism. 

College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. TALLey. 


Tue ANATOMY OF ComMuNISM. By Andrew MacKay Scott. New York: The 

Philosophical Library. Pp. xiii, 197. $3.00. 

This is indeed a “fresh approach” to “communism.” In spite of certain 
limitations in “historical perspective,” Dr. Scott has written a most important 
study. His thesis is, in brief, that “communism” is simply the technique 
of a totalitarian tyranny: a pure materialist “caesaro-papism.” He contends 
that “communism” is, and quite consciously on the part of Lenin and Stalin, 
a purely Sorelian “myth” and that the burden of their writings has been to 
present it as “reality”: the scientific “reality” to which their practice always 
conformed (since that “reality” has always been just what the dictators chose 
to say it was). This is really a study in the anatomy of dictatorship, and is 


quite excellent. 
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Most important is his study of the significance, in the “ideology” of this 
“communism,” of class, class will, and class consciousness. The latter con- 
cept provides the key to the dictatorship. Just as the Machiavellian reason 
of state is a faculty (predicated of a society but) residing in the prince, so 
the consciousness of the class (proletariat) resides in the party (and finds 
voice in the dictator? ). It is the awareness of what the class will is, and 
constitutes the authority of the dictatorship. 

It is, however, unfortunate, that Dr. Scott has not projected his portrait 
of the communist, autocratic, party orthodoxy against the background of the 
historical Russian conception of a “liturgical” society. By not doing so he 
has to call in (of all things) Burke’s doctrine of virtual representation to 
“explain” (logically) the assumption, by the party (and the dictator), of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat.” When endeavoring to account his- 
torically for a continuity in social change, one is more apt to be in accord 
with reality if the links are sought within men’s habitual ways of thinking 
about, or of reacting to, the exigencies of their social existence. In terms of 
the Russian’s historical experience, the effect of the Revolution was, in many 
ways, but to replace Tsarist “autocracy” by the proletarian “dictatorship” ; 
Russian “orthodoxy” by a Marxist “ideology”; and a “dynasty” by the 
“party.” 

But while such considerations would be most necessary if an attempt were 
being made to account for the “acceptance” of a dictatorial regime in Russia, 
the neglect of them does not seriously mar this study of that dictatorship. 
Moreover this shortcoming is counterbalanced by the fact that this book 
has been composed by assembling many, many long extracts from the writ- 
ings of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin and is, therefore, a very fine hand- 
book of official communist “texts.” 

College of New Rochelle. ELpon M. TALLey. 


A Hook 1 LeviaTHan. A Critical Interpretation of the Hoover Commission 
Report. By Bradley D. Nash and Cornelius Lynde. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. xix, 234. $3.00. 

This small volume declares that it is a critical interpretation of the Hoover 
Commission Report. Both authors, Bradley D. Nash and Cornelius Lynde, 
have spent a number of years in government service. Mr. Nash was secretary 
to Mr. Hoover when the latter was Secretary of Commerce after World War I. 
This might well be a reason for Mr. Hoover’s statement concerning this book, 
“I commend it to all those seriously interested in America’s future.” 

The report of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of 
the Government (Hoover Commission) originated in an act of Congress in 
July, 1947. The act, sponsored by Senator Lodge and Congressman Brown, 
caused the President to appoint a nonpartisan commission of twelve. After 
the appointment of former President Herbert Hoover to the chairmanship 
the committee worked tirelessly for two years on the problems in the existing 
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organization of the Executive Branch of the government. The findings—if 
carried out fully—could save the people of this country over $4,000,000,000 
annually. 

As the authors point out in their preface, they are attempting to present an 
interpretation of the commission’s findings and recommendations in a 
manner that will be easily grasped. The speed with which some of the ideas 
of the commission were received by the public indicates that a work of this 
type will meet a need. 

Shortly after the findings of the commission were made public, the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company published the report stripped of the dissents, 
additional comments, and the minority views of the various commissioners. 
This work filled the gap for a time, but there was a need for a critical inter- 
pretation. The volume under review meets that need. 

Three general sections comprise the report: “The Bases for Reorganiza- 
tion,” “The Executive Office of the President,” and “The Reports on the 
Individual Departments and Agencies.” A total of fourteen chapters discuss 
such topics as the public welfare, natural resources, the national defense. 
and foreign affairs. 

The Hoover Commission completed its work in-March, 1949. “It was not 
the first reorganization in our history, but we feel confident that its sugges- 
tions will be better received than its predecessors. The tremendous growth 
of bureaus, offices and agencies since 1933 made some sort of action neces- 
sary. The commission tackled its job with the realization that the Executive 
branch was at a crossroads and that action founded on a sane and sensible 
report would have to be taken immediately. The commission made eight 
principal findings. In summary, they declare that the Executive branch is 
composed of too many departments to receive the attention required? 

The authors attempt to emphasize throughout the volume that the degree 
of accomplishment will depend upon the American people and how often 
and emphatically they demand action. As Arthur Krock points out in his 
introduction, “it is the American people that must come to some deci- 
sion...” (p. ix). The other important conclusion drawn by the authors 
is that a modern state in order to survive does not need a central government 
that controls the total energies of its citizens. 

This fine volume analyzes and interprets the Hoover Report. It is one of 
the most up-to-date works on the subject yet written. Teachers and students 
of public administration will find it a “must.” For all Americans this volume 
gives life to a bundle of facts. As a living thing the Hoover Report can help 
them keep their hook in Leviathan. 

Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 


Mora Prosiems iN SociaL Work. By Charles R. McKenney, S.J. Mil- 
waukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 131. $2.50. 
The greatest value of Father McKenney’s work is not in the usual basic 
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principles, clearly given, but in the sympathetic wisdom with which he 
applies them to social work questions. The wisdom is shown, for example, 
in his warning his students not to worry over past derelictions only now 
realized because of this course in morality. Again, he urges students not 
to fall into the trap of making textbook minimum-precept morality into 
their ideal for personal or social living; he reminds the counsellor not to 
give up on clients who reject all his advice on important matters, if some- 
thing can still be done for their lesser problems. 

While the book is “primarily interested in conclusions derived from 
philosophical subjects,” as the author puts it, it does not “dwell upon the 
methods by which the conclusions were reached.” Father McKenney sum- 
marizes succinctly the purpose of man’s existence, the norm of morality 
(Suarezian), the hindrances to freedom of act, the natural and positive 
law, duties to God, and the double effect principle. Assuming that the 
student can turn to the basic ethics works (listed in an excellent bibliogra- 
phy), the author uses space instead for social work illustrations. 

There follow sections on scandal, conscience, and cooperation—the last is 
especially valuable for its applications. Thereafter the author treats social 
work problems in particular—nonjudgmental attitudes, interviewing and 
secrecy, group work, standard medico-moral questions, and sex and marriage. 
The chapter on group work seems worth developing into a book. 

It is heartening to see so much stress laid on the responsibility of a social 
worker toward the members of a group. While social work of its very 
nature should make a person group-conscious, many young trainees come 
to social service schools so individualistically minded that they need expert 
guidance in dealing with groups. The author shows his awareiess of obliga- 
tions in social justice incumbent upon individuals today; this duty of the 
person toward social units other than the state and family is too slowly 
receiving its due in teaching on all levels. 

I would like to add a few words of criticism. The book should be more 
emphatic in its presentation of moral obligation; there is correct treatment 
of the standard of morality and of the moral law as God’s plan made known 
to men through reason, but today the conclusion must be drawn explicitly: 
“You are therefore absolutely obliged by your own nature, as indicative of 
God’s clear command, to do good and avoid evil.” And although the only 
fully effective sanction is in the next life, we must describe the effects in this 
life of observance and violation of the natural law because natural law is in 
men and societies, and men and societies will fall into difficulties if they do 
violence to their basic natures. 

I would like to have seen some_paragraphs on authority in this text, 
because the contemporary rejection of it in family life and in civil society 
has raised new problems for a social worker. Father McKenney’s fine 
exposition of Church authority as protective of natural law, and as com- 
petent to impose law, should be placed in the larger picture of the source 
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and limits of social, parental, and agency authority. The author’s next book 
on case work problems will be eagerly awaited by all who believe that natural 


law philosophy has much to offer in contemporary society. 
Fordham University. Francis V. COURNEEN. 


Marriace, Morats anp Mepicat Ernics. By Frederick L. Good, M.D., 
LL.D., and Reverend Otis F. Kelly, M.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
Pp. xvi, 202. $3 50. ' 

The text emphasizes an easily read, informative description of those 
aspects of human anatomy and physiology which must be understood for 
correct application of moral principles. Particular attention is paid to 
both normal processes and complications of pregnancy, and moral principles 
are applied as the problems are presented. 

The spiritual tone of this scientific treatise is set by the positive approach 
to marriage both as a contract and as a sacrament, and is continued through- 
out the book where necessary sexual information is presented with excellent 
taste but without omission of pertinent material. Despite absence of an index, 
desired material can be easily located by referring to the well-developed 
table of contents. 

Developments in surgery such as leukotomy and topectomy are noted, and 
the authors go beyond many other authors in pointing out further benefits 
to be seen in premarital physical examinations besides the possible discovery 
of venereal disease. Several pages are devoted to psychiatry, and the con- 
cluding section deals with medical information needed by the ecclesiastical 
matrimonial court. 

It is also commendable that the authors have called attention to the 
doctrine not always mentioned in books of this nature—that is, that Extreme 
Unction can bring forgiveness of sin with even imperfect contrition when the 
patient is unable to confess. 

It is hoped that the text will reach a vast number of those for whom it 
was written, and therefore will go through several editions. There are a few 
points in the present wording of the text that might be misunderstood by an 
uninformed reader, and it is suggested that in revisions of the text considera- 
tion might be given to the following, chiefly matters of phraseology. 

Thus, for clarification of expression, attention might be called to the 
fact that some impediments to a valid marriage are from divine law, and 
are not dispensable; the kind of impotence invalidating a marriage is 
impotence which is antecedent and perpetual; Canon 1074 refers to abduc- 
tion of a woman; “fear” in Canon 1087 is that which is grave, from with- 
out, and unjust; it “seems certain” and “by far the more common opinion” 
(cf. Felix M. Cappello, Summa Juris Canonici, 11, 373) that baptism in a 
non-Catholic sect is sufficient (as one of the necessary conditions) for applica- 
tion of the Pauline privilege; water must flow on the head to have baptism 
which is certainly valid (Cappello, ibid., p. 138); Canon 858, §2 allows 
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medicine for those who are given the privilege of the Canon regarding the 
Eucharistic fast, and does not restrict medicine to liquid, nor are the words 
“if necessary” contained in the Canon; finally, it would seem that the reader 
might not exactly understand the attitude of the authors toward psycho- 
analysis unless the meaning of “technique” on page 165 is clarified. 

With these few clarifications the reviewer repeats the hope that this text, 
with its authoritative and clear exposition of medical matters, and courageous 
application of moral principles will be made available to all “priests, 
physicians, nurses, social workers, hospital administrators, and all those 
who need responsible information.” It is felt that the authors have accom- 
plished their aim “to express themselves in a language that can be under- 
stood by the uninitiated in regard to medical matters and by the physician 


in regard to theology.” 
Fordham University. Cuarves R. McKenney. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


History oF Ancient Geocrapuy. By J. Oliver Thomson. New York: 

Cambridge University Press. Pp. xii, 427. $10.00. 

This comprehensive and fascinating work is the most recent account of the 
expansion alike in knowledge and theory of Oriental and classical geography 
from remote horizons through the dissolution of ancient civilization. It does 
not supplant but it does supplement the standard treatments of Bunbury and 
Tozer. The latter have become rather remote publications whose conception 
and scope were somewhat different from the present work and whose avail- 
ability has been diminishing. The present work seems unusual in its stress- 
ing of the theoretical and conceptual aspects in the widening of geographical 
perspectives. This is the basic merit of this splendid book, that it brings 
the entire subject into the general picture of scientific development. 

The book is divided into an Introduction and twelve chapters which are 
in general distributed into groups of factual knowledge and speculative 
synthesis respectively for successive periods. The imaginative realization 
and physico-mathematical conceptions are therefore kept in close relation, 
providing a great gain to the understanding of intellectual development. 
Professor Thomson has provided the text with plates, figures and drawings 
which are as clear and informative as the body of the writing. After a brief 
but incisive and stimulating paragraph on the “phantom” world of prehistory, 
the author pursues the subject from Egypt, in a sense, almost to the equally 
phantom world between the Roman and the medieval epochs. Throughout 
this vast reach of time he accompanies his narrative, page by page, with 
close reference alike to sources and the best monographic material. There 
are valuable additional notes on the literature and the sources in a short 
supplementary note, as well as an invaluable addendum with special page- 
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notes arranged chapter by chapter. Few works in the field of antiquities of 
any kind are so generous, complete and intelligent in thus furnishing a 
detailed representation and analysis of the elements and the minutiae in our 
knowledge. It is impossible to select or to comment in detail on the tremen- 
dous amounts of organized learning in this volume, but one may note in 
general that it is the fruit of rich classical lore and infinite scientific 
aspiration, a monument to intensity and combination. It sends one back 
alike to the avid reading of Herodotus and Strabo, as well as forward to 
the geocosmic conceptions of modern times. The chapters therefore which 
deal with Hellenic, Hellenistic and Greco-Roman theory, and the rarefied 
but remembered synthesis of this tradition in the shadowy age of decline and 
transition, best typify the value and the admiration which Professor Thom- 
son’s great and compelling book must merit and receive. It forms a portion 
of and a contribution to the growing realization the twentieth century has 
been forming of the creative significance inherent in that gradual expansion 
of scientific knowledge which will slowly and laboriously afford mankind a 
deeper and growingly objective cognition of the universe. 


Loyola College, Baltimore. Joun V. WALsu. 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts RELATING TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. Edited 
by James B. Pritchard. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 
Pp. xii, 526. $15.00. 

Ever since the Rosetta Stone and the Rock of Bisitun have yielded up their 
secrets, a great variety of documents on stone, clay, and papyrus, composed 
in many languages of the ancient Near East have been discovered, deciphered, 
and published. The hope that they would throw some light on buried civili- 
zations and especially on the Bible, has not proved to be illusory: codes of 
law older than the Pentateuch and reminiscent of its enactments have been 
unearthed; historical inscriptions composed by kings mentioned in the Bible 
have been found; epics, legends, and lyrics bearing directly or indirectly on 
the Old Testament have become known. Even when the new discoveries do 
not illuminate the Old Testament directly, they reveal the religious, political, 
and social background of the Scriptures, rendering its phraseology more 
intelligible and bringing its unique mentality into more striking relief. 

It is obvious that no student of ancient history, religion, or literature can 
be indifferent to these modern discoveries. This applies with special force 
to the Old Testament scholar, who cannot afford to neglect the slightest result 
of recent research which may help him to elucidate the Sacred Text; for he 
believes that it was written by the Holy Spirit, which implies that anything 
which may contribute to an exact determination of its meaning is of para- 
mount importance. Moreover, the new discoveries have created new apolo- 
getic problems: they have led to questionings concerning the truth of the 
Bible which can only be answered by a careful scrutiny of the ancient 
literature which arose in the culture cycle of the Hebrews. 
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The great problem in the past has been to find the newly discovered docu- 
ments in an accessible form. Copies, transcriptions, and translations are 
scattered over a multitude of books and scientific periodicals frequently not 
found in colleges and seminaries. Sometimes the articles in question are 
written in foreign languages imperfectly known to the man in search of the 
primal sources, who may, in addition, not be qualified to study these sources 
without a competent interpreter. Finally, the published versions have been 
outmoded at times by later research. 

The present volume is an admirable contribution to the solution of these 
perplexities. It consists of representative selections from the literature of 
the principal nations of the ancient Near East: Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, 
Babylonian, Assyrian, Hittite, Ugaritic, Aramaic, and Hebrew (nonbiblical). 
Each selection is translated by some distinguished scholar; it is preceded by 
a brief scientific introduction in which bibliographical references are given; 
explanatory notes on obscure passages are added. 

The selections have not been grouped according to the languages in which 
they have been written but according to ten literary types: (1) Myths, 
Epics, and Legends, (2) Legal Texts, (3) Historical Texts, (4) Rituals, 
Incantations, and Descriptions of Feasts, (5) Hymns and Prayers, (6) 
Didactic and Wisdom Literature, (7) Lamentations, (8) Secular Songs and 
Poems, (9) Letters, (10) Miscellaneous Texts. 

For the convenience of those who wish to study collectively all the texts 
of the same linguistic origin a separate index listing the documents in lan- 


guage groups has been provided at the end of the volume. The needs of 
the research worker have also been anticipated by two ample indices: the 
first contains all the Old Testament texts which are referred to in the intro- 
ductions or the footnotes or which seem to be in some way connected with 
the nonbiblical documents; the second consists of names of deities, demons, 
persons, places occurring in the translations of the texts and in the intro- 


ductions and footnotes. 
Pritchard’s editorial work is all that could be desired. The mechanical 


perfection of the book reflects great credit upon the Princeton University 


Press. 
St. Mary’s College. MIcHAEL J. GRUENTHANER. 


History OF THE Persian Empire. Achaemenid Period. By A. T. Olmstead. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xix, 576. $10.00. 

In this extensive and comprehensive work of the late Albert Ten Eyck 
Olmstead of the Chicago Oriental Institute we have his posthumously pub- 
lished account of the backgrounds, origins and fortunes through the Alex- 
andrian period of the classic Persian empire indicated in the subtitle. The 
editing and issuing represent a labor of filial and scholarly devotion on the 
part of Cleta Margaret Olmstead Robbins and George G. Cameron, himself 
our very best authority on the history of Persia, having recently completed a 
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thorough resurvey of the Behistun inscription. The book therefore comes 
to us under high auspices and as a postscript to a distinguished career. One 
may say, in brief, that it is readable, rich and useful, as well as widely 
annotated in a scholarly fashion. It will long remain invaluable to the reader 
and the teacher of Greek classical history who urgently needs an expansion 
of the usual Persian framework of that great age as amply deployed in 
Herodotus. One very attractive feature is a full series of plates and photo- 
graphs which bring the physical environment of the Iranian region to vivid 
realization. The text of some thirty-seven chapters is long and leisurely, 
composed in a style which.translates the accumulated learning and insights 
of the justly renowned author into a lively and interpretative prose. There 
are three very detailed indices and ten maps of a clear, practical character. 
The two initial chapters, which deal with the broad picture of antiquity in 
general and the obscure problems of Iranian origins in particular, constitute 
a specially fascinating and instructive portion of the text for the average 
reader, serving the compelling end of placing the detailed narrative of the 
Achaemenid state into the tremendous context not only of immemorial 
western Asia, but also into the primordial perspective of prehistory. Through- 
out the chronological structure, therefore, the work is marked by incisive- 
ness and vitality, both in the foundations as just noted and in the Herodotan 
echoes of the ever contemporary Persian Wars, continuing into the climactic 
tragedy of Alexander at Persepolis. In this substantial History of the Persian 
Empire Professor Olmstead has left us a memorable companion to his long- 
known and used History of Assyria and History of Palestine and Syria, books 
which established his deserved reputation among the modern historians of 
ancient western Asia. 
Loyola College, Baltimore. Joun V. WALsn. 


Tue CamBrince History oF PoLanp. Edited by W. F. Reddaway, J. H. 
Penson, O. Halecki, and R. Dyboski. Volume I: From the Origins to 
Sobieski (to 1696). New York: Cambridge University Press. Pp. xiv, 
607. $8.50. 

This volume, chronologically the first (although it appeared almost a 
decade after the second volume was published in 1941), represents the 
near-fulfillment of a project which can trace its beginning to the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences held in Warsaw in 1933. It was indeed the 
enthusiasm for Eastern European studies which prevailed at that meeting 
that inspired a group of Polish, British, and American scholars a few years 
later to begin work on the Cambridge History of Poland. A third volume 
of bibliographies which is yet to appear will bring this scholarly undertaking 
to a completion. 

It was a work of ardent love and ceaseless toil, for not only did many 
of the contributions require translation, but the outbreak of World War II 
raised additional barriers between Polish and Anglo-American scholars. The 
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work stands as a singular tribute to those who stubbornly saw it through 
the war and the days of uncertainty that followed. 

The present volume sets forth the first seven centuries of Polish history, 
a significant contribution for the proper evaluation of general European 
history, and more particularly of Poland’s medieval period, which was often 
neglected by Western historians, and frequently represented as a subordinate 
element in German historiography. It may be hoped that this volume will 
go far in correcting misconceptions about medieval Poland and enable the 
historian to integrate the nation’s past historical record with that of Europe 
in general. 

For one who approaches for the first time the field of Polish history, and 
especially its medieval period, the early chapters will prove to be of immense 
value, unfolding the story of the Piast rulers who led Poland through her 
first centuries of development and saw her emerge as a strong bastion of 
Roman Catholicism in Eastern Europe. But Poland’s place in the cultural 
growth of Europe is less obvious in these heavily detailed chapters than it 
is in the brilliant chapters of Prof. O. Halecki in which he defines the rich 
and enlightened period of Casimir the Great, the codifier of Polish law 
and the founder of the University of Cracow, whose long successful reign of 
thirty-seven years imparted to Poland a truly European character. And his 
succeeding chapters, dealing with the Jagiellonian Idea, portray the climax 
of Poland’s historical process, for it was Jagiello’s coronation in 1386 that 
brought into being the Polish-Lithuanian union which remained a significant 
political force in Europe until the Partitions. 

Several excellent chapters were contributed by Prof. A. Bruce Boswell, 
whose broad knowledge of medieval Poland is here abundantly demonstrated. 
Toward the close of the work the chapters on John Casimir and Jan Sobieski, 
foreshadowing the dismal eighteenth century in which Poland’s political 
fortunes rapidly declined, «mprise a fitting introduction to Volume II. 
The work, however, suffers from the one minor flaw that no single system 
governs spelling. Proper names appear in one place in their Polish form 
and elsewhere in their Anglicized version. Referring to the Index for the 
identification of one form of a name with another creates an unnecessary 
inconvenience which might easily have been avoided. But the narrative is 
excellent. The twenty-three experts who contributed to the present volume 
have admirably upheld the scholarly tradition embodied in the Cambridge 
“histories,” and have richly endowed the historian with the fruits of their 
labor. 

St. Peter's College. TuHappeus V. TULEJA. 


THe MULTINATIONAL Empire. Nationalism and National Reform in the 
Habsburg Monarchy 1848-1918. By Robert A. Kann. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press. Vol. I: Pp. xxi, 444; Vol. II: Pp. xiv, 423. $12.50. 
These two large volumes are not one more history of Austria-Hungary 
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with the revolution of 1848 as background. On the contrary, in order to 
follow this thorough discussion of the most intricate problem of the Danubian 
monarchy and to find the way through the extremely rich material collected 
by Professor Kann, the reader has to have as a prerequisite a fairly good 
knowledge of the main events of Austrian history. The author, therefore, 
has added to his valuable statistical appendices another which gives a 
chronology of that history from 1846 to 1918. This, however, does not 
seem comprehensive enough and never indicates the days but only the years 
and sometimes the months of the selected events. 

The vital importance of the subject is well explained in the introduction to 
volume I from the point of view of both contemporary issues and American 
interest. In that same introduction Professor Kann also explains the plan 
of his book, which made some repetitions almost unavoidable. In the first 
volume, which has the subtitle “Empire and Nationalism,” two brief chapters 
on the name of the Empire and on the general pattern of its national prob- 
lems are followed by special studies of each of the eleven national groups. 
Volume II, entitled “Empire Reform,” is a chronological survey of the move- 
ments and projects which tried to find a solution through what the author 
calls a supranational approach based upon the affirmation of political union. 

Before turning to the individual nationalities Professor Kann examines the 
various schemes of grouping them systematically in a few categories. He 
finally decides in favor of the distinction between historic nations and groups 
without independent national political history, but although he avoids the 
Marxist implications of that approach, he is not quite convincing in fully 
justifying such a distinction nor in determining which national groups belong 
to either of the two categories. In spite of his objections another division. 
that into groups settled wholly within the Empire and those whose conationals 
were largely subjects of neighbor states, would have better explained the 
main difficulty of the problem as a whole. 

Professor Kann has of course given more attention to the six national 
groups which he includes in his first category, the historic nations, but only 
four of them—the Germans, Magyars, Czechs, and Croats—receive a truly 
exhaustive treatment, that of the Czechs being particularly detailed because 
their history “presents in a nutshell nearly all the institutional reform pro- 
posals which the multinational state has developed.” The much shorter 
chapter on the Croats tries to “illustrate the whole southern Slav problem,” 
to which, however, the author has to return when briefly discussing the posi- 
tion of the Serbs and the Slovenes, both included—the former rather incor- 
rectly—among the nonhistoric peoples. So it happens that, when speaking 
about the Croats, Professor Kann has to stress in advance the influence of 
the Slovene Kopitar, while the great Croat leader Bishop Stressmayer is 
merely mentioned in one of the notes. 

Notwithstanding such minor points that could be raised, the studies of the 
various groups are in general excellent, with the sole exception of the chapter 
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on the Poles. Here, too, the author has tried to be as objective as he is in 
the whole book, without succeeding, however, in avoiding the usual prejudice 
against the “notorious” Szlachta. Following German authorities chiefly, he 
gives a very questionable interpretation of the tragic events in Galicia in 
1846 and of their influence on the subsequent policy of the Austrian Poles. 
The Polish national insurrection planned in 1846 was not at all an aristocratic 
movement of “oppressors” of the peasants, but on the contrary its leaders 
represented the most advanced democratic trends, favoring progressive social 
reforms; it was only the misleading propaganda of the Austrian administra- 
tion which stirred up a peasant revolt with a view to dividing the Polish 
population. If later the Galician lords were opposed to armed struggle for 
independence, it was not because “they had learned their lesson well” and 
feared another social revolution, but because after the repeated failures of 
the insurrections in 1831, 1846, 1848, and particularly in 1863, they con- 
sidered any conspiracies and wars for independence hopeless in the given 
situation of partitioned Poland, and wanted to take advantage of the limited 
but concrete opportunities which opened before the Austrian sector thanks 
to the constitutional reforms of the monarchy and to the autonomy granted 
to the Austrian lands. 

Having devoted ten of the twelve pages of his brief chapter on the Poles 
to the situation before 1848, Professor Kann has little space left to describe 
the Polish participation in the reform movement. And he has little to ‘say 
about that important participation in volume II, where, for instance, Count 
Agenor Goluchowski the elder, who was largely responsible for the October 
Diploma of 1860, is dismissed as “one of the most incapable ministers during 
the whole long reign of Emperor Francis Joseph.” But whatever we may 
think of the author’s judgment on individual statesmen, among whom he 
seems to overrate the “brilliant” Count Ottocar Czernin, his presentation of 
the various reform trends is well balanced and rich in information, ably 
centered around the leading personalities. Private initiatives, from the first 
“pioneers of federalism” on the eve of the Kremsier Parliament to Aurel 
Popovici’s provocative project of the “United States of Great Austria,” receive 
comparatively much attention. In the short but very valuable chapter on the 
contribution of the Catholic leaders not only is the uncontroversial personality 
of Professor Heinrich Lammasch described with well-deserved admiration but 
also Monsignor Seipel, so frequently misinterpreted, receives fair treatment. 

Excellent and equally fair are the characterizations of the old Emperor and 
of the three tragic members of the dynasty who in turn were his heirs pre- 
sumptive: Crown Prince Rudolph, Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the victim of 
Sarajevo, and his nephew Charles, who was to be the last Emperor of Austria. 
Although the latter had no clearly defined program of national reform, his 
peace policy, if successful, would have been the most decisive contribution to 
the solution of the nationalities problem. Professor Kann, who more than 
once—for instance, with regard to the situation of 1879, the year of the 
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fateful alliance with Germany—has well shown the intimate connection 
between internal, national issues and foreign policy, has therefore once more 
carefully reviewed the events leading to the collapse of the Empire. These 
last pages of the book are among the most interesting, and very sound are 
the final conclusions which are at the same time an answer to the frequently 
raised question as to the causes of the disintegration of the Habsburg 
monarchy. These conclusions are practically summed up in one sentence: 
“One thing and one alone in all probability could have saved Austria for 
some time to come: peace.” And the author, who has no, illusions with 
regard to the Empire’s intrinsic weakness and mistakes, and particularly “the 
inordinate political claims of the German and the Magyar peoples”—the two 
ruling groups—but who nevertheless looks back to old Austria with under- 
standing sympathy, ends his whole study with a statement which is a tribute 
to her tradition: Austria’s destiny, he says, “with all her supreme interests 
was irretrievably tied to peace. This is a last and not a mean factor in 
evaluating the Empire’s position in history.” 

Professor Kann’s book will certainly provoke much discussion. But in 
order to appreciate the painstaking research on which it is based it is enough 
to look at the numerous notes which cover 154 pages of small print; they not 
only supplement the “selected bibliography” at the end but contain many 
important considerations of side issues which could not be incorporated into 
the text. The whole work is an outstanding contribution to Central European 
history, and particularly to a better understanding of the relations between 
state and nation in that part of the world, and of the two inseparable trends 
of nationalism and federalism. 


Fordham University. O. HALECKI. 


NapoLeonic Propacanpa. By Robert B. Holtman. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 

State University Press. Pp. xv, 272. $4.00. 

In this carefully documented study, Professor Holtman proposes to portray 
Napoleon as the first ruler to communicate with his subjects regularly and 
directly and to empley the machinery of government for his propaganda. 
There are chapters on the Napoleonic “message,” the governmental apparatus 
for enforcement, the media of propaganda, including papers and books, 
political and military publications, public gatherings, education, religion, the 
arts, the devices of propaganda, and finally the effect of these efforts. 

Napoleon sought to mobilize France’s talents and resources—and thoughts. 
Hence, religion and the arts were to serve the needs of his regime. Toward 
this end a new catechism which emphasized obedience to him was prepared. 
To the question, “Are there not special motives which must attach us more 
strongly to Napoleon, our Emperor?” the child was expected to repeat the 
now famous response, “Yes; for he is the one whom God has given us in 
difficult times to re-establish the public worship of the holy religion of our 
fathers and to be the protector of it. He has re-established and maintained 
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public order by his profound and active wisdom; he defends the State with 
his powerful arm; he has become the Lord’s anointed through the consecra- 
tion which he received from the pontifical Sovereign, head of the universal 
Church.” 

He enforced a rigid censorship. As he said to Eugene, “Every man is 
free to write and publish his thoughts, but with many restrictions.” It was 
not enough to stifle hostile opinion. Napoleon wished to convince French- 
men especially, and Europeans generally, of his greatness, sagacity and 
benevolence. Even as First Consul he skillfully utilized certain occasions so 
that they would cast favorable reflections on him. Thus the official eulogy 
of George Washington was actually a paean for Bonaparte. Washington 
was “one of the prodigious men who appear from time to time . . . with 
the character of greatness and domination.” These men, “designated in 
advance,” cannot remain aside or mingle in the crowd, because “the hand of 
fortune raises them suddenly and carries them from obstacle to obstacle and 
from triumph up to the summit of power.” In order to win popular favor 
and support, he subsidized artists, offered literary and scholastic prizes, and 
stimulated national self-adulation. 

The scope of Napoleon’s activity was remarkably wide. In the midst of 
the cares of empire and war, he wrote newspaper articles, drafted regulations 
concerning the press, prepared bulletins, studied popular reaction, arranged 
for a festival, etc. Although his efforts stagger the imagination, they 
were only partially successful. There was duplication and confusion in the 
bureaucracy and opposition and cynicism in the country. 

The topical organization of this study renders it difficult for the reader to 
draw an integrated picture of Napoleonic propaganda. The book is less an 
analysis of the organic relationship of propaganda and the Napoleonic sys- 
tem than a study of propaganda, using copious illustrations from the history 
of the Consulate and the Empire. 

However, this fault ought not to detract from the merit of Professor 
Holtman’s interesting book. He has shown clearly that Napoleon recognized 
that public opinion was a powerful bulwark of the modern national state, 
and that the governmental apparatus could popularize the ideological justifi- 
cation of a regime. It may be too much to assert that Napoleon was the “first 
modern propagandist.” To look no further, among Bonaparte’s French 
revolutionary antecedents there were skilled practitioners in the art. 

St. John’s University. GAETANO VINCITORIO. 


Tue Roap To Peart Harsor. The Coming of the War Between the United 
States and Japan. By Herbert Feis. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
Pp. xii, 356. $5.00. 

This is history, written from the documents, at its best. In the light of 
all the documents now available Mr. Feis, former Adviser on International 

Economic Affairs in the State Department, has pieced together the dramatic 
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story of the coming of war in the Pacific. He begins his narrative with 
Japan’s invasion of China in 1937. Considerable emphasis is placed upon 
the political developments within the government at Tokyo. But the purpose 
is to place those developments cheek by jowl with those in Washington. 

He undertakes neither to rehabilitate nor to condemn. Yet the scrupulous 
justness of his judgments have the effect of rescuing a great many from the 
hands of Charles A. Beard and William Henry Chamberlain. Adopting 
neither the thesis of big events and little minds nor that of unscrypulous 
ambition and sinister plotting he has written a deeply human, and often 
moving, analytical study. In spite of the tragic consequences of his foreign 
policy even Matsuoka becomes, in his hands, believably real. 

In great part Mr. Feis has achieved perspective in this study by shifting 
his emphasis from the Japanese conception of a “Co-Prosperity Sphere” in 
Asia to the problem of oil. The United States tried to counter Japan’s en- 
deavor to capitalize upon the international situation by Hull’s “wait and see” 
brand of political prudence which was to become less and less flexible as the 
United States itself began to gird for war. The Roosevelt “embargo” on 
oil drove the Japanese to lay, and then to begin to execute, plans to acquire 
it. This led to the drawing together of the ABCD powers with an increasing 
moral commitment on the part of the United States to defend the Pacific 
interests of the powers involved in the war in Europe. 

As the United States became more and more involved in aid to England, 
and then to Russia, by all means short of war, the less possible it became to 
make any oil concessions to the Japanese which might have saved peace in the 
Pacific. Then, in the last months before Pearl Harbor, the United States 
was to find itself unable to ifiike any moves toward solving the “problem of 
the Pacific” without betraying, or at least seeming to betray, those powers it 
was endeavoring to sustain. But it was also true that, by that time, the 
Japanese had committed themselves so deeply in China, Indo-China, Rome 
and Berlin that they were unable, politically, to make a diplomatic retreat 
anywhere. Both capitals found themselves trapped by their own previous 
actions and both were involved in a problem of “face.” An element of the 
inexorable begins only then to appear in the drama. 

From then on the policy in Washington became that of keeping the record 
clear. From then on, too, Washington was faced with the problem of decid- 
ing whether it was best to tell the people of what was coming, or whether 
it was best not to tell them for fear of a public reaction which would drive 
the Japanese all the more certainly to initiate war. The decision, if there 
was one, seems to have been to let the Japanese government do its own telling 
by its acts. 

Particularly as regards the Japanese side of the story, this contribution 
toward a full understanding of why war came in the Pacific will have per- 
manent value. 

College of New Rochelle. Evpon M. TALLey. 
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Jane Mecom. By Carl Van Doren. New York: The Viking Press. Pp. 255. 
$4.00. 

The late Carl Van Doren will probably be longest remembered for his 
work on Franklin, particularly for his authoritative biography. Shortly 
before his death, Mr. Van Doren completed an edition of the letters of 
Franklin and his sister Jane, as well as the present volume, a life of Franklin’s 
favorite sister, based on their correspondence. Jane Mecoim’s long life— 
alone among the Franklin children she survived her brother—was almost as 
bare of event as Franklin’s was given over to it. Yet, as Mr. Van Doren says 
in his introduction to his The Letters of Benjamin Franklin and Jane Mecom, 
there was “a kind of lyric candor about her small affairs.” With the aid of 
legitimate inference and confirming data from the rich store of Franklin 
material, Mr. Van Doren has written generously and wisely around the 
correspondence to achieve the sharp, angular portraiture of a Colonial 
miniature, 

This book must, of course, rely heavily upon Franklin himself for its 
referents and its sense of movement. The trust and affection between brother 
and sister resulted in correspondence which accentuates favorable aspects of 
Franklin’s character. Jane Mecom’s life sets in relief the circumstances of 
poverty from which Franklin’s genius relieved him, but in which, through 
his lively concern for his sister and her improvident offspring, his mind and 
interest remained. Jane served to keep Milk Street in the forefront of 
Franklin’s consciousness during the height of his diplomatic career. Her 
story is one of heartwarming courage and faith which surmounted poverty 
and misfortune (her husband was a nonentity, her children sickly and short- 
lived); the qualities of her mind and will, conveyed in pathetic recordings 
of mean circumstances, give this book, Franklin aside, its character and 
importance. 

Georgetown University. Ritey HucHes. 


LeopoLp Ranke. The Formative Years. By Theodore H. Von Laue. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press. Pp. ix, 230. $4.00. 

In this well-annotated study, Mr. Von Laue presents his critical appraisal 
of the young Ranke (the von was not added until 1865). Covering the first 
four decades of the German historian’s life, the book serves as an interpretive 
study of the manifold forces which molded the founder of the modern school 
of German historiographers. The earnest student of history will find his 
appetite unsatisfied, for much of the material here has been presented before; 
the layman or amateur historian, however, will find cause for many interest- 
ing observations. 

The single work which seems to have exercised the greatest influence on 
Ranke’s later career was Niebuhr’s History of Rome. Out of this work came 
his early interest in philology—a keynote sounded through his life’s work: 
he prefaced his Geschichten der romanischen und germanischen Vélker von 
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1495 bis 1514 with a denial of any interpretive judgment of history for the 
benefit of the present, but merely a desire “to show the actual past.” In his 
search for the unvarnished facts, Ranke became increasingly conscious of 
the Divine formulation in historical phenomena (he wrote to his brother 
Heinrich that “. . . this love of life in the past . . . the study of the ancients, 
leads to God”). Although Mr. Von Laue mentions the force of the religious 
factor in Von Ranke’s work, it is not made too clear whether Lutheranism 
influenced Von Ranke’s historiography, or historiography strengthened his 
Lutheranism. 

For the serious student of history, the greatest importance of this work 
may possibly lie in translations contained therein. Mr. Von Laue has pre- 
sented an able translation of Ranke’s Politisches Gesprach (‘Dialogue on 
Politics’), while his wife did an equally excellent rendition of Die Grossen 
Machte (the Great Powers). The inclusion of both in this single volume 
gives it a much enhanced value. 

Fordham University. Tuomas J. HicKMAN. 


QuEEN oF Parapox. A Stuart Tragedy. By Katherine Brégy. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xiv, 221. $3.00. 

In ancient Greece, we are told, audiences knew in advance through the 
chorus what the outcome of the play would be. The theatrical art consisted, 
not in suspense, but solely in the perfection with which the drama was re- 
enacted to its inevitable and foreseen conclusion. By that standard, too, 
we must judge Queen of Paradox, for no Athenian audience could have 
been more familiar with the tragedy it was witnessing than the contemporary 
reader is with the life and death of Mary Queen of Scots. Moreover, her 
career possessed those universal elements from which the Greek tragedians 
composed their masterpieces. 

One can praise this book, therefore, by saying that the story as retold 
captures the reader’s attention both through the portrait of the Queen herself 
and the historical perspective in which it is presented. Katherine Brégy 
also keeps in check the hero worship prevalent in some biographies of Mary, 
but it is a pity that she should go so far as to say that Mary was both “a 
sinner and a saint.” Of course, everyone is a sinner, but that rather obvious 
fact seems hardly what Miss Brégy implies. From the context it seems that 
she is referring to the public: controversies in which the Queen’s name is 
involved, and yet no evidence is produced to prove Mary’s guilt in any of 
them. There is nothing to indicate illicit relations with Rizzio, nor that she 
was a party to the murder of Darnley, whilst her marriage with Bothwell, 
we are given to understand, was forced upon her. She married him to avoid 
a public scandal. Every effort was made during Mary’s life and after her 
death, by those as skillful in the art of defamation and as unscrupulous as 
any Communist prosecutor, to blacken her name. The very fact that no 
evidence exists to prove her guilt in these matters speaks eloquently of her 
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innocence. Probably it would be fairer to say, as is stated more than once 
in this volume, that Mary’s chief failing—not a moral one—was her deplor- 
able lack of judgment about men and affairs. But whatever her faults, one 
feels that they were atoned by the heroism with which she met her long 
martyrdom and death, poignantly and memorably described in this book. 

Readers will find a useful reading guide in the list of books consulted by 
Katherine Brégy. 

Two corrections—the one minor, the other more important—might with 
advantage be made in a new printing. First, the spelling of “Requiem” on 
page 35 should be put right. Secondly, it would be well to omit on page 3 
the opinion attributed to Marie de Guise about her husband James “who in 
spite of self-will and weakness of the flesh she knew would keep the Faith.” 
This sounds as though Katherine Brégy was indulging in mind reading, a 
rather dangerous tendency in a biographer. and to be met with elsewhere 
in this volume. But Marie de Guise lived in an age when such sentimental 
presumption as that was rarer than it is today. 

New York, N. Y. Rosert WILBERFORCE. 


Cuartes Evans HucHES AND THE SUPREME Court. By Samuel Hendel. 

New York: King’s Crown Press. Pp. xii, 337. $4.50. 

Justices Holmes and Brandeis, the great “liberal” jurists, have long ago 
found their devoted and painstaking biographers; now Justice and later 
Chief Justice Hughes, no less a “liberal” in many ways than his more famous 
brethren, has come into his own with this excellent study. Unlike Elizabeth 
Bowen’s Magnificent Yankee and’ Alpheus Mason Brown’s life of Brandeis, 
however, Mr. Hendel, assistant professor of government at the College of the 
City of New York, has carefully delimited his topic to the contribution of 
Justice Hughes to Federal constitutional law. The area has been clearly 
marked out and it has been explored with definitiveness and distinction. 

Charles Evans Hughes became a national figure early in the century when 
his merciless probing of the insurance companies was responsible for his 
election as governor of New York. After two terms in Albany he was 
selected for the high bench and served there from 1910 to 1916. Hughes’s 
views on the problems of constitutional law that came before the Court during 
this period are examined and analyzed by Mr. Hendel with great care. This 
period, in marked contrast with the eleven years (1930-1941) when Hughes 
was to be Chief Justice, was not characterized by a sharp change of 
philosophy in the court or by a fundamental cleavage within it. During this 
time Hughes, contrary perhaps to the popular view, was so liberal that 
Professor Ernest Sutherland Bates remarked that if he had remained on the 
Bench he would have gone down as one of the greatest liberals of all time. 
During this period Hughes voted to sustain laws limiting the hours of labor 
permissible for women and children, statutes authorizing unionization of 
workers free from employer interference and other measures along this line. 
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He protested against unequal accommodations for Negroes even in intrastate 
commerce. Federal regulative legislation, required by an expanding economy, 
found a friend in Justice Hughes. It is significant to note, furthermore, 
that sometimes Hughes’s reasoning for sustaining these laws was much 
sounder than that of his more famous libertarian colleague, Justice Holmes. 

After an interim history which included his close defeat for the Presidency 
and a four-year term as Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes became the Chief 
Justice for the stormiest period of the Supreme Court’s history. How he 
weathered that storm is patiently related by Mr. Hendel against the back- 
ground of the rising tide of the New Deal and the ever broader state and 
Federal regulation over economic affairs. 

Hughes faced a determined and unchangeable minority of four Justices 
who would be on principle opposed to any extension of governmental power 
—Justices Van Devanter, McReynolds, Sutherland and Butler. With con- 
summate tact Hughes brought about the “conversion” of a majority of the 
Court to the view that the basic New Deal reforms were desirable and inevi- 
table. Some of these measures were approved before President Roosevelt had 
the opportunity to name a majority of the Court. Hughes, however, had 
his difficulties with some of the New Deal measures. To use the numerical 
test, a norm defective at best, Hughes voted for the Administration in five 
of the nine key cases where in 1935-36 the Court by a split vote invalidated 
New Deal legislation. Justices Cardozo, Brandeis and Stone had a better 
record than this but Justice Roberts and the immutable bloc of four did 
much more poorly. It is evident from these summary statistics that the Chief 
Justice was the “swing man.” His conduct in this capacity turned the tide 
of the New Deal’s fortune when Hughes with four other Justices agreed to 
sustain the Wagner Act in the famous Jones-Laughlin Steel Company decision. 

In 1941 Chief Justice Hughes resigned from the bench at the age of 
seventy-nine. It is difficult to characterize his jurisprudence in a few words 
or paragraphs. This can be done only by the case-to-case analysis which 
Mr. Hendel has given us. Hughes’s constitutional philosophy has been set 
forth with clarity and completeness but his fundamental jurisprudence is not 
so well explained. Nor can it truly be said that this is beyond Mr. Hendel’s 
scope, since it is impossible to treat of a man’s constitutional law views 
without touching on his philosophy of law. It should be said in Mr. Hendel’s 
favor, however, that Justice Hughes seems to have left little evidence of 
research into the questions about which legal theorists talk so much. 

One can hardly agree with Mr. Hendel’s observation (p. 286) that “cer- 
tainly there are no eternal verities” on which the notion of justice can be 
founded. And likewise with his approbation of Holmes’s view that the tests 
of justice and reason and truth are references to either a present or an 
imagined future majority view. But these are but dicta in an otherwise 
reliable and valuable study of a great man and his contribution to our law. 

Weston College. Ropert F. Drian. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


PsycCHIATRY AND CaTHoLicism. By the Reverend James H. Vander Veldt, 
O.F.M. and Robert P. Odenwald, M.D., with a foreword by the Most Rev- 
erend Patrick A. O’Boyle, Archbishop of Washington. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. Pp. ix, 433. $6.00. 

For some time an active need has been felt in Catholic institutions of 
higher learning—in psychology departments, schools of social work and of 
education, and pastoral courses in the seminaries—for a handbook present- 
ing the latest developments in modern psychology in a Catholic frame of 
reference. The undertaking was difficult: for one thing, developments in 
psychiatry have been particularly rapid over the last ten years; for another, 
certain branches of psychotherapy, particularly psychoanalysis, have been 
engaged in a series of controversies in which passion and ignorance have 
often replaced scientific, objective examination of the issues under debate. 
More than a matter of terminology, the trouble has been rooted in what 
has been called the “affective climate”; when.the members of two groups 
(psychoanalysts and theologians) know nothing about each other for fifty 
years, and are also in active opposition, mutual understanding is inevitably 
difficult to attain. 

These two professors of the Catholic University of America have there- 
fore accomplished an important piece of work in this excellent manual of 
general psychopathology; it is presented wtih such lucidity, ease, and 
sureness that the reader is likely to forget the considerable difficulties attend- 
ing its composition: think, for example, of the semantic confusion prevalent 
in almost every discussion of modern psychotherapy, and of the impassioned 
atmosphere of such debates between psychoanalysis and religion as might 
better have taken place among specialists than before the general public. 
In any case, today neither the priest nor the social worker nor even the well- 
informed individual can well forego a certain amount of information on the 
problems of psychiatry, along with facts sufficient to form his own judgment 
on the relationship between these problems and moral philosophy and 
religion. 

The twenty-four chapters of this book may be divided into three parts. 

The first part (fourteen chapters) sets the principles of general psychiatry 
within a framework of the principles of moral philosophy: it covers the 
concept and history of the normal and the abnormal; therapeutic and sympto- 
matic methods; counseling and depth therapy; analytical and psychological 
method (with a special chapter on the evaluation of Freudian psychoan- 
alysis) ; a discussion of the special roles assumed by religion, the priest, the 
clinical psychologist, and the social worker in therapy, as well as the roles 
of religious beliefs and attitudes in their work. 

The second part (Chapters 14-21) is a succinct, extremely concentrated 
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exposition of the chief mental disorders which are treated by special 
psychiatry. 

Two final chapters (22 and 23) propose firm and judicious lines of con- 
duct for religious education and marriage preparation. 

Because of the exceptional importance of a book in which the psychiatrist’s 
competence and the theologian’s authority unite in an effort destined to reach 
a large audience and to affect the psychic and spiritual well-being of patients, 
we shall review some of the key ideas of these chapters, and briefly add our 
own reactions. In general, the authors have not attempted either original ' 
work or the introduction of new developments in the various fields, but 
have reported and estimated existing positions with a wise eclecticism. 

The book is distinguished from many others of the same sort by a con- 
densed but clear and evocative opening statement of the authors’ philosophy 
of the human person and of normality. The philosophic principles of the 
substantial unity of the human person are plainly stated (soul is the formal 
principle of individual characteristics—but the reason for each soul’s indi- 
viduality is found in the particular disposition of the body; page 13). These 
principles are closely related to present conceptions of the normality of dif- 
ferent personalities (individualities in the making). The concepts of consti- 
tution (vegetative life), of temperament (native dispositions deriving from 
a man’s somatic constitution), of traits (the same, plus an environment), and 
of character (the same, plus will) are carefully defined and dynamically 
organized. 

The first chapter also discusses the concept of normality, defined as “inte- 
gration and organization of personality traits in a certain harmony striving 
toward a goal” (p. 11). The authors prefer another, rather nominal defini- 
tion, “The main criterion (of normality) seems to lie in the adjustment to 
reality” (p. 12). 

It would be unfair to take apart a philosophy of man which, in this hand- 
book, had to be expressed in twelve pages. Nevertheless, the present reviewer 
feels that two points have been neglected in this introductory chapter: (1) 
No clear distinction is made between the personality as object of philosophic 
consideration and the personality as object of positive (scientific) psychology. 
The psychic is not clearly distinguished from the psychological and the 
moral. In our opinion, the embarrassed little note (note 3, p. 13) does not 
provide the principle of a satisfactory solution. (2) The lack of a clear stand 
on the effects of grace is also felt: Are they observable experimentally, or 
only supernaturally efficacious? On this point, in fact, we know that several 
theological positions are possible and legitimate (cf. the highly significant 
pages of Father J. Maréchal, S.J., on empiric method and religious psychology, 
in Etudes sur la Psychologie des Mystiques, Volume 1 (Paris: Desclée, 
1949). Lack of a clear stand on this question will lead to occasional fluctua- 
tions in the judgments made by both authors together and by each sep- 
arately. Thus, on page 10, grace is presented as a fourth factor that helps 
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to shape personality (a formula which is pedagogically clear but rather inex- 
act); but on page 202, sacramental grace is “therapeutic, but cannot be com- 
pared to any other therapeutic device, since it belongs to the supernatural 
order.” All this may be written and held without contradiction, but is per- 
haps difficult to think through with clarity and precision. 

The second chapter restates the classic teaching of the Catholic Church on 
the moral law, conscience, and responsibility. But the authors insist almost 
exclusively on the legal aspects of the moral order. Thus, when they speak 
of the supernatural order, it is to explain the positive divine law, while they 
say almost nothing about the spiritual conscience as a living relationship to 
Christ and His living presence in the Church. Speaking of the feeling of 
guilt, they oppose rational to irrational culpability (the characteristic of the 
latter being that there is no sinful matter proportionate to it), but the sense 
of sin as an offense against a personal Being is scarcely examined at all. 
Again, where the morality of an act is to be judged, they refer almost exclu- 
sively to objective criteria of behavior. “For instance, a person hearing or 
reading about a hideous crime may be filled with disgust; in such a case,” 
the authors conclude, “his moral consciousness is aroused and speaks. Again, 
disgust of the lies in international politics or of the way the Mindszenty 
trial was conducted . . . shows that the moral consciousness is awakened” 
(p. 20). This conclusion seems dubious to us: such a reaction (disgust) can 
also spring from a source more neurotic than moral, can be a functional 
reaction of affectivity and of the superego rather than a reasonable reaction 
of the ego. The authors have here neglected the very important contribution 
of the psychiatrist Ch. Odier, and in general of all those (for instance, Nodet, 
Hiltner, Zilboorg) who refuse to confuse conscience and superego, though 
they do not neglect the problem of their relationship. In Chapter 8 (Depth 
Therapy) they do, in fact, introduce some distinctions; but these would 
have gained in value had they been expressed as early as this second chap- 
ter on general philosophy. 

After a chapter on the historical development of the idea of mental dis- 
orders (which manuals too often omit), we find discussions on the psycho- 
somatic concept of disease and methods of treatment, both organic and thera- 
peutic; these latter are in turn divided into methods of depth therapy and of 
symptomatic therapy, the first going to the causative root of the trouble, the 
second (e.g., suggestion) relieving the patient only of his symptoms. 

Four subsequent chapters take up in greater detail particular treatments 
of counseling, depth therapy (with a special chapter on the evaluation of 
Freudian and non-Freudian psychoanalysis), and psychagogical method. 

In all of these chapters the authors exhibit a very wide range of informa- 
tion and a remarkable impartiality. As one would expect in a book of this 
sort, they do not indulge in special pleadings or allegations: rather they set 
forth and examine, from the point of view of religious morality, the advan- 
tages and inconveniences of various methods. There is perhaps one excep- 
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tion in the pages devoted to examination of the nondirective approach in 
counseling (Carl Rogers). The chapter on counseling is edited by Father 
Albert F. Grau, S.J., but a note (p.109) advises that this evaluation is not 
by him. Actually, the evaluation painfully confuses the point of view of 
morality (including what we call guidance) and that of counseling. Accord- 
ing to a useful distinction employed by Charles Curran in a recent book noted 
by the authors, the perspective of the spiritual guide who proposes objectives 
and recalls moral principles—eventually by means of authority—is quite 
different. Different too is the perspective of the counselor’ in his art of 
leading this or that person counseled to make his own the conduct and objec- 
tive rules of morality—or of health. 

To go into this matter in further detail, we do not believe that the client- 
centered method is in itself and logically “based on the assumption that the 
source of valuing things lies exclusively in man himself” (p.101), not any 
more, certainly, than is the case with therapist-centered methods. The 
philosophic affirmation of the objectivity of values, based ultimately on the 
natural law and on God, can only indicate the best method in this or that 
particular case, whether therapist-centered or client-centered. It is a question 
of technique, to be debated on the plane of effectiveness. The art of bringing 
about a truly personal and ripened decision in favor of certain moral values, 
which do not lie exclusively in man himself, may sometimes require directive 
and sometimes client-centered counseling. The authority which the individual 
should recognize is, finally, that of God (or of the priest, His representative) ; 
and the authority of the therapist or counselor is only a means (symbolic, 
at bottom, of a higher authority) whose suitability is to be discussed on the 
scientific plane and not categorically decided a priori. 

It is the same ambiguity between two senses of the word “counseling” 
that enables the authors to write (concerning the role of the priest as coun- 
selor): “The question of divorce is no matter of counseling” (p.209). Of 
course, faithfulness in marriage is a matter of obligation, and of moral obli- 
gation at that. But it is a matter of counseling, too, since the person counseled 
must find in himself the dispositions necessary to the assumption of the 
moral order, and must make of them a “value-for-him.” 

As for the implications personal to Carl Rogers (p.101), whose philosophy 
seems anti-authoritarian and relativist (at least in a verbal communication 
utilized by the authors), obviously they do not, in justice, alter the question 
in any way. We are quite willing to admit, moreover, that these philosophic 
implications may in fact saturate the atmosphere of client-centered consulta- 
tions and may thereby render that atmosphere dangerous to Catholics (in 
which case, Rogers would be in the same position as certain Freudian groups 
in regard to the implications of materialism). But this does not necessarily 
resolve the question, as the authors of the book under consideration would 
seem to believe. Once more, it is up to Catholics to re-examine scientifically 
and clinically the advantages that the client-centered method may afford in 
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individual cases, and to clothe them in a philosophy satisfactory and proper 
to faith. For our part, we believe that this is possible, and that the evalua- 
tion the authors make in this chapter indicates only a present phase of an 
American debate, not a decision logically allied to Catholic theology. 

The chapters on depth therapy and evaluation of psychoanalysis (Freudian 
and non-Freudian) will naturally draw the reader’s attention. The already 
classic distinctions between method, psychological doctrine, and philosophic 
presuppositions are clearly shown and wisely employed. The authors incline, 
after some hesitation, to admit that the personal position of Freud on philo- 
sophic matters affected only a part of his psychological findings, and that a 
certain number of the concepts he introduced (psychodynamics of conflict, 
repression, resistance, transference, etc.) should be discussed on a strictly 
scientific level—which is done in the subsequent pages in brief but remark- 
ably precise fashion. We may, however, note two reservations concerning 
the activities of resistance (p.202) and of the superego (p.119), which the 
authors envisage sometimes as unconscious psychic processes, which in fact 
they are, and sometimes as conscious psychological processes, which would 
be a contradiction, one which is moreover fairly common and encouraged 
by the ambiguity of the Freudian formulae. As we have already said, we 
do not like to associate too closely superego and conscience (of which 
superego is only a mechanism, for the most part unconscious). We think, 
furthermore, that the uncertainty of the authors at these junctures derives 
from the basic methodological uncertainty in Chapter 1 which has already 
been noted. 

The evaluation of psychoanalysis also contains a rapid examination of 
American schools and of the guarantees given by each to the moral and 
religious principles of the believer. The authors have found it well to under- 
line the new propositions which, in certain groups, have brought about 
considerable modifications in the (psychological) doctrine and the method 
of Freud: the influence of environment and of cultural conflicts (Karen 
Horney, and the Association for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis), the 
contribution of Adler and Jung, new ways of employing transference (Sulli- 
van, and the Washington School of Psychiatry), and dependence (Alexander, 
French, and the Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago, including psycho- 
somatic research). They conclude that, even within psychoanalytic groups 
which consider themselves most “orthodox” (but just what is orthodoxy in 
this case?) there are psychoanalysts to be found whose personal positions, 
scientific competence, and even analytic theories satisfy the exigencies of 
Catholic thought. “There is a growing number of non-Catholic psychiatrists, 
including analysts, who sincerely try to meet the requirements outlined above” 
(p.212). The fact that among analyzed patients are to be found persons who 
abandon the practice of religion and also persons who have rediscovered 
faith and religious practice, would seem to indicate that “the analytical 
technique can be disconnected from its philosophical superstructure” (p.157). 
We should hope to find an increasing-‘number of Catholic psychiatrists, prac- 
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ticing psychoanalysis with competence and talent, to aid in the cure of 
certain cases (described in the second part of this book), by means of a 
psychoanalysis that will eventually be completed by the psychagogical method. 

The chapter on the psychagogical method, a recent development of depth 
therapy, is one of the most interesting. It presents ideas taken from such 
European authors as E. Carp (Holland) and V. Frankl (Germany). These 
reflections will probably seem quite new to most American readers. 

Thereafter the authors submit their views on the role the priest may eventu- 
ally play in this “synthetic therapy.” They indicate clearly that the cure 
of neurotic behavior, in the religious field, calls for a value judgment of 
certain religious practices. On the one hand, “‘it is a priest’s task to decide 
what is true and what is false religion, or rather, a false application of 
religion” (p.216). On the other hand, it is desirable that the therapist be 
in a position to know “the teachings of his patient's religion about objective 
and subjective sin as well as what the limitations of free will are in a mentally 
sick person” (p.193). We would hesitate to say, with the authors, that 
normally the psychiatrist “has to give the patient a correct picture of his 
own religion” (p.193)—for this may be done, and better done, by the priest. 
But we do agree that every doctor, believing or nonbelieving, has a duty 
not only to maintain neutrality (negative respect) in relation to moral and 
religious values, but should adopt a positive good will which would facilitate 
empathy with the personality of the patient. This good-willed and respectful 
reception does not necessarily have as object a system of values fundamentally 
unshared by the therapist (for example, a Catholic psychiatrist whose client 
is an atheist), but rather the present relationship of these values, be they 
real or supposed, with the affective dynamics of his patient. 

In the course of this chapter, which is among the best in the book, the 
authors also indicate the reasons and aims of courses in pastoral psychiatry 
to be given for priests. They insist on the advantages of having a priest 
in every diocese thoroughly trained, if not in psychiatry, at least in clinical 
psychology. We should have liked further specifications on the limits of 
pastoral work as distinguished from therapy, and chiefly on the deliberate 
use of transference as a therapeutic means to be reserved strictly to the 
therapist. 

The chapter (13) which terminates the section on general psychiatry dis- 
cusses the roles of the therapist, the clinical psychologist, and the social 
worker in the organization of social services. The authors set forth the 
present state of the American controversy on the prerequisite that one be 
a medical doctor in order to practice any form of therapy. They examine 
the pros and cons, but wisely refuse to take sides in a question which is, 
in any case, more the result of the way in which particular institutions have 
evolved than of moral or philosophic considerations. They present the 
facts in the current evolution of Catholic Charities: in 1929, 98 per cent of 
its funds went for material relief of the poor, whereas today various public 
services provide 98 per cent of the funds formerly supplied by private charity. 
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Today, therefore, private charity directs its efforts to case-work services and 
counseling programs. Moreover, this evolution is in full accord with the 
encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, who “maintain that agencies supported 
by public taxes should assume and discharge as their responsibility the task 
of providing the basic necessities of life of those in need” (p.238). 

The second section of the volume, special psychiatry, is of more classic 
tenor. Psychoses with Organic Basis, Psychoneurosis and Psychopathic 
Personalities, Mental Deficiency, Scrupulosity, Alcoholism, Masturbation and 
Impotence, Homosexuality: for each of these mental or organic-mental dis- 
orders, the authors first indicate their statistical importance in the United 
States, their incidence according to age, and the etiological and pastoral 
problems they pose. Clinical cases are briefly summarized to illustrate the 
theoretic descriptions. The problem of responsibility is in each case raised 
and widely discussed. In short, this section constitutes a remarkable manual 
of special psychiatry, oriented toward pastoral and moral problems; it is the 
best manual of its kind that this reviewer has read to date. The clinical and 
analytic perspicacity of the authors is given freer rein than in the first 
section, where a certain lack of ease is felt in the integration of clinical facts 
and philosophic theories. The reader who is not a specialist has the oppor- 
tunity to measure the considerable part played in all modern psychiatry by 
the structures of depth psychology, the first establishment of which was in 
many instances due to Freud contemporaneously with Pierre Janet. These 
structures and dynamic interpretations have at present become a living part 
of contemporary therapy, which is itself in rapid evolution. 

A third part contains two chapters which might be called “prophylactic.” 
The first recalls the need, the spiritual significance, and certain properties 
of healthy sex education (particularly its private character, which alone 
would seem to safeguard its true human and spiritualizing value). The 
other chapter takes up the psychological and psychiatric aspects of marriage 
problems. The authors encourage the clergy in the organization and spread 
of courses, for those expecting to marry, in which the physiology and psychol- 
ogy of marriage are shown in their full moral and spiritual significance. 
The premarital medical examination would be proposed with all its advan- 
teges, without being imposed as a requirement. A delay of three or six 
months would be urged before marriage. We may mention here that in 
those few dioceses, Canada among others, where such courses have been 
introduced on a scale large enough to reach the masses, the number of 
requests for separation among young Catholic couples has at once notice- 
ably decreased. 

It is clear, finally, that this excellent book performs a useful task in making 
available much carefully considered information. and in promoting a social 
and pastoral effort which is wisely progressive and of which Catholic 
consciences today have urgent need. 

Gregorian University. ANDRE GODIN. 
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FreuD: Dictionary oF PsycHoanacysis. Edited by Nandor Fodor and Frank 

Gaynor. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. xii, 208. $3.75. 

The authors have followed a happy inspiration in compiling this little 
Freudian dictionary which gives not the definition (too often subjectively 
developed by the author in works of this sort), but one or several of the 
most representative texts for each key word. The achievement, in spite of 
grave imperfections, is not negligible; many will be glad to have at hand 
this little classified anthology, which will save them from leafing through the 
sixteen major works and five volumes of collected papers of Freud. 

The choice of texts for certain essential concepts (such as /d, Ego, 
Superego), is both generous and wise. Many characteristic words, however, 
are omitted, e.g., “abreaction,” “catharsis.” The texts are not accompanied 
by chronological data—which would have been easy to give and which would 
have added considerably to the value of the work. Finally, the texts used to 
illustrate certain words are arbitrarily chosen; “religion” is an example, 
and is one of the most poorly treated. 

In short, this is a much needed book which deserved a finer actuation. 

Gregorian University. ANDRE GopIN. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


THe Unwritten PHILosopHy AND OTHER Essays. By F. M. Cornford. Edited 
with an Introductory Memoir by W. K. C. Guthrie. New York: Cambridge 
University Press. Pp. xx, 139. $2.75. 

THe GREEK PHILOSOPHERS FROM THALES TO ARISTOTLE. By W. K. C. 
Guthrie. New York: Philosophical Library. Pp. v, 168. $2.75. 

ZWEI ARISTOTELISCHE FRUHSCHRIFTEN UBER DIE IDEENLEHRE. By Paul Wil- 
pert. Regensburg: Habbel. Pp. 231. DM 15. 

THe Puitosopuy oF Procius. The Final Phase of Ancient Thought. By 
Laurence Jay Rosan. New York: Cosmos. Pp. ix, 271. $3.50. 

The collection of the late Professor Cornford’s works consists of eight 
essays written over a period of years from 1921 to 1942 (the year before 
his death), five of which have not been published before. One of these essays 
has been named on the title page, Professor Guthrie, the editor, tells us, 
“hecause if, as Cornford said, it sometimes seemed to him that he had all 
his life been writing the same book, the title of that symbolic volume might 
well be said to be “The Unwritten Philosophy’.” It was Cornford’s conviction 
that every age has its own unconscious presuppositions that determine to a 
large extent the interpretations of reality offered by the thinkers of that age, 
however much they differ in their individual temperaments. He believed that 
Greek philosophy had an intimate connection with the Greek religious tradi- 
tion, and that the philosophers, in fact, were returning to a prereligious 
phase of thought which had never entirely disappeared. His views were 
strongly influenced by the theories of modern psychologists regarding the 
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“collective unconscious” and those of the anthropologists regarding early 
types of social organization and the “group-soul.” 

This thesis of Cornford, which finds extensive expression in his published 
works, is to be found in most of these essays, especially “The Unconscious 
Element in Literature and Philosophy” and “A Ritual Basis for Hesiod’s 
Theogony,” in the latter of which he attempts to trace back the narrative 
episodes that interrupt the genealogy to “the pattern of a very old myth of 
Creation, known to us from eastern sources and ultimately based on ritual.” 
His interest in Plato finds expression in “Plato’s Commonwealth,” in which 
he contrasts the Platonic reform of society through social organization with 
the Socratic approach through the individual, and in “The Doctrine of Eros 
in Plato’s Symposium,” in which he sees Plato indicating through the words 
of Diotima that he is going beyond the historical Socrates in entering 
another realm, that of the Ideas. In “Greek Natural Philosophy and Modern 
Science” he points out differences between ancient and modern speculations 
on nature, with the emphasis of the latter on practical results. “The Marxist 
View of Ancient Philosophy” takes up certain recent attempts to read “class 
struggles” into the history of Greek thought, especially into the interpreta- 
tion of Plato, and shows rather convincingly that such a view is a misunder- 
standing. In “The Harmony of the Spheres” he discusses the Pythagorean 
view of cosmic harmony and order. 

In his introductory “Memoir” Professor Guthrie sums up sympathetically 
and fairly Cornford’s contributions to the study of ancient thought. While 
giving due credit to the positive advances which he made or inspired, he is 
fully aware that in many instances Cornford overstates his case, as has often 
been pointed out by others, and has sometimes been too eager to accept 
current theories of psychology and anthropology in his interpretation of the 
classical tradition. This brief “Memoir” is a fine introduction to the essays 
and a well-deserved tribute to the achievement of one of the great classical 
scholars of our time. There is also an appendix consisting of a list of Corn- 
ford’s publications on classical subjects, excluding reviews. 

In his own book Professor Guthrie shows that his views of ancient phil- 
osophy have profited from the teaching of Cornford. This is especially true 
of his first chapter on “Greek Ways of Thinking.” His intention is to write 
a book capable of being understood by undergraduates who are not specialists 
in the Classics. He has very wisely resisted the temptation to read modern 
problems into the Greek philosophers, as some have tried to do either to 
attract the interest of students or to justify their own views. He makes it 
quite clear that the Greek philosophers are to be understood in terms of 
their own tradition and their own problems, and that, in fact, it is very 
difficult to understand them at all outside of their own language. Such is 
his grasp of the subject and his felicity of expression that he succeeds 
admirably in conveying to the elementary student a clear idea of the impor- 
tant trends in the Greek philosophical tradition. The especially difficult prob- 
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lem of indicating to the novice within a brief compass what Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle were trying to do could hardly be handled better (this could 
surely be admitted even by one who might disagree on details of interpreta- 
tion). Professor Guthrie has shown that he can communicate his own schol- 
arly appreciation of Greek philosophy to students in a simple and effective 
manner. His book can be heartily recommended to the readers for whom 
it was intended. 

Professor Wilpert has added another chapter to the study of Aristotle’s 
early works that has assumed so much importance in recent years. He has 
collected new material for the reconstruction of the work On /deas from the 
commentators on Aristotle, especially Alexander of Aphrodisias. By compar- 
ing the work as thus reconstructed with Metaphysics A. 9, which offers a 
criticism of the Platonic Ideas, Wilpert comes to the conclusion that the work 
On Ideas must be dated earlier, since the brief criticism of the Metaphysics 
presupposes the more extensive treatment of the other work. This means that 
it can be assigned to the time when Aristotle had become what is now com- 
monly called a “reformed Platonist,” more particularly the years of his 
residence at Assos shortly after the death of Plato. As to the work On the 
Good, Aristotle’s report of a lecture that Plato gave in his old age, Wilpert 
reconstructs it with the help of new passages, and then interprets the highly 
mathematical philosophy to be observed in it. 

There is considerable question about the interpretation of the materials 
that Wilpert uses in his reconstruction of the two works, especially perhaps 
about the relevance of one passage in Sextus Empiricus to the mathematical 
philosophy of Plato, since this passage is so clearly Neo-Pythagorean. More- 
over, Wilpert sometimes takes too easily for granted that the philosophical 
development from the late Plato to the early Aristotle must proceed in a 
straight line. He concentrates on the two works of Aristotle, though he admits 
that this is merely preliminary to a more extended consideration of the lines 
of development in Plato and Aristotle taken as a whole. Despite the book’s 
limitations the careful and thorough work of the author offers both material 
and inspiration for a study that should eventually be most fruitful, that 
of the relation between Plato and Aristotle. 

A book on the philosophy of Proclus such as that offered by Dr. Rosan 
has long been needed. It is a collection of various materials that make it a 
very useful handbook for the study of the great Neo-Platonic philosopher. 
Part One, an “Introduction to Proclus,” offers brief summaries of the books 
about Proclus which the author considers most important, Marinus’ Life of 
Proclus, and summaries of the various works of Proclus himself, philosoph- 
ical, religious, scientific, and literary. Part Two, the longest, is a systematic 
account of “The Philosophy of Proclus,” divided into three chapters— 
ontology, cosmology and theology, and ethics. Part Three discusses briefly 
“The Significance of Proclus.” Finally there are an “Appendix of Greek 
and Latin Quotations,” an extensive bibliography, and three indexes. One 
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naturally does not expect to obtain a penetrating analysis of a philosopher 
in a volume of this kind, and it is not the author’s intention to offer one, 
although it must be admitted that Proclus is more amenable to a summary 
account than Plotinus, for example, would be. As a tool to be used by 
scholars in the study of Proclus and Neo-Platonism this book will be very 
helpful. 

Georgetown University. Joun F. CALLAHAN. 


Tue Lire oF Baron von Hucer. By Michael de la Bedoyére. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xviii, 366. $5.00. 

This biography of von Hiigel is not the definitive, scholarly life that the 
late C. F. Harrold’s of Newman is; it is, I think, too soon to hope for that 
kind of biography of the Baron. But we have a full and eminently readable 
life of the man, carefully built up from the diary of appointments and private 
letters, and from this emerges the sincerity of the rather retired English 
layman who quietly and intensively pursued his scriptural studies and fol- 
lowed his family and personal interests at home and on the continent very 
privately until the Modernist controversy broke out, And we see quite clearly 
that the Baron was indeed what Maud Petre called him, a liaison officer 
between religious thinkers; Riviére wrote of him as one of the Catholic 
agents de liaison et de propaganda. Many gaps in our previous knowledge 
of von Hiigel’s life are here filled by quotations from heretofore unpublished 
letters (such as those to his wife) and from some forty volumes of diaries 
and appointment books. The handling of sources is, so far as I can check, 
accurate if not always presented in a scholarly fashion; a full bibliography 
would be a great help, and we need a check list of von Hiigel’s contributions 
to periodicals, some of which, unsigned or initialed, are here identified, or 
rejected, for the first time. The index is not always accurate (e.g., Pius XI is 
confused with Pius XII, and some names are not indexed), but it is useful. 

One must comment on the enormous importance of Loisy’s Mémoires in 
any work dealing with religious thought in France and England during this 
period, and de la Bedoyére has used them extensively in his biography. The 
Loisy correspondence (which was still extant in 1938, as noted by Miss 
Petre in her Alfred Loisy, 1944) was not accessible to de la Bedoyére, and 
it is a pity that the original letters, left by Loisy in the hands of his literary 
executor, have not been made available to scholars everywhere. 

There are some printed sources which the biographer has not made use 
of. L. V. Lester-Garland’s lectures, The Religious Philosophy of Baron F. von 
Hiigel (1933), contain some important material on the Baron’s father, and 
some interesting comments on von Hiigel’s style. Miss Petre’s study of Loisy 
presents a different interpretation of von Hiigel and his work, which one 
must consider, and adjusts a number of facts. One would wish too that the 
connection between Tyrrell and Loisy were made clear. 
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Of Scots-German parentage, Friedrich von Hiigel’s marriage to a sister 
of the thirteenth Earl of Pembroke gave him entrance into the clerical-aristo- 
cratic Catholic society of the time, for his wife’s mother, Lady Herbert of 
Lea, who became a Catholic in 1865 and was followed into the Church by 
her daughter, was a friend of Newman and Herbert Vaughan, future Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. Devoted to scholarship and science, von Hiigel 
never had any formal academic training, though his achievements were to 
win him honorary degrees from Oxford (he was the first Catholic to be hon- 
ored with the honorary ‘Doctorate of Divinity since the Reformation) and 
from St. Andrews (LL.D.), and the election by Edinburgh University to the 
Gifford Lectureship, though he had to decline this last honor because of fail- 
ing health. He was internationally known in scholarly and ecclesiastical 
circles for his work in biblical criticism and for his writings on the philosophy 
of religion and mysticism, especially The Mystical Element of Religion as 
Studied in Saint Catherine of Genoa (1908), and several volumes of col- 
lected lectures and essays, and posthumus collections of letters. But undoubt- 
edly he was most widely known for his part in the famous Modernist crisis 
during the early years of the century; here in faithful detail is told the full 
story of his many years of intimate friendship with Alfred Loisy, the Scrip- 
ture critic who later left the Church (but not before he had shaken the 
authorities and seriously threatened the excommunication of his friends and 
supporters), with Father George Tyrrell, Archbishop Mignot (whose impor- 
tance to the Modernist movement is made plain), Mgr. Duchesne, Abbé 
Huvelin, and many others. Typical of the feelings he generated in his “dis- 
ciples” (who included the niece of the famous Letters to a Niece, Mrs. Gwen- 
dolen Plunket Greene) are the words of Evelyn Underhill: “He is the most 
wonderful personality I have ever known—-so saintly, so trustful, sane, and 
tolerant. I feel very safe and happy sitting in his shadow”; or the “quaint” 
phrasing of the Swedish Archbishop Séderblom (who addressed a letter to 
the Baron as the ‘Reverend Layman-Bishop in the Church of Christ’). 

Much of von Hiigel’s scholarship and research in the field of historical 
biblical criticism is now dated, though one must recognize that biblical study 
of the past half-century (and not only among Catholics) owes much to his 
example of utter integrity and “utterly sincere fidelity to every layer and 
shade of truth as he saw it.” It is rather in the field of the philosophy of 
religion, where he influenced not only those of his own congregation but 
scholars like A. E. Taylor, C. C. J. Webb, and Kemp Smith (all of whom of 
course also influenced him) — it is in this field that von Hiigel’s greatness lies. 

One must speak more fully of von Hiigel’s connection with Modernism, 
that movement among Catholic scholars both lay and clerical, which began 
so brightly and ended so disastrously for so many—yet which left von Hiigel 
more devoutly Catholic than before and left nearly all the Church authori- 
ties firmly convinced of the Baron’s fundamental loyalty to the Church and 
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of his sincerity of purpose and holiness of heart, for his work (in de la 
Bedoyére’s words) has profited us all “through the heritage of an insight 
into the ways of God to men which is outstanding.” 

I think we must now agree with von Hiigel that there were really two dis- 
tinct subject matters and movements which are described under the term 
“Modernism”—he is writing in 1918, some time after the “terrible years” of 
the controversial part of the movement, and after he has broken with that 
part of the past, to the extent that he has seen Loisy’s true nature and 
position: 

The one is a permanent, never quite finished, always sooner or later, more or less, 
rebeginning set of attempts to express the old Faith and its permanent truths and helps— 
to interpret it according to what appears the best and the most abiding elements in the 
philosophy and the scholarship and science of the later and latest times. Such work 
never ceases for long, and to it I still try to contribute my little share, with such 
improvements as the experiences of the Pontificate of Pius X have—in part only very 
slowly—come to show me to be desirable or even necessary. The other ‘Modernism’ is a 
strictly circumscribed affair, one that is really over and done (p. 293). 

As a scholar von Hiigel’s own field was that of historical scriptural criti- 
cism, the “complicated, difficult, unavoidable subject of the Bible, of the 
Bible and the Church, of the Bible in the Church,” as he wrote; and it was 
his passion “to find an . . . ecclesiastically orthodox and scientifically ortho- 
dox . . . solution to the widely debated Biblical question” which so attracted 
him to Loisy’s first important work in 1890, Histoire du Canon de [' Ancien 
Testament, and which made Loisy his guide and master. At the same time 
the Baron clearly saw the necessary relationship of the learned lay scholar to 
Church authorities (I quote from a letter to Wilfrid Ward on the founding 
of the Biblical Commission, 1901-2): “. . . of course, Catholic research and 
study will, or indeed should, continue outside of the commission; such study 
never, of course, claiming to speak with the Church’s authority.” 

It is this Hiigelian concept of the role of the lay scholar that must not be 
lost—of the lay scholar as one outpost of serious inquiry and experimenta- 
tion, whose study should never claim to speak with the Church’s authority 
but which must continue to help us not to be too exclusively anchored in 
the past. 

We applaud the message of Humani Generis and we echo the words of 
Pius XII when (at the World Congress of the Lay Apostolate in Rome, in 
October, 1951) he spoke of laymen as instruments in the hands of bishops: 


Let them use these instruments then with a consciousness of their grave responsibility, 
let them encourage them. . . . In decisive battles, it is often at the front that the 


most useful initiatives arise. 
Von Hiigel would feel, hearing these words, that much of his battle had been 
won, but he would also support the opinion of John M. Todd: “that such a 
thing still has to be said is some indication of the road which has yet to 
be travelled.” 

Cornell University. R. J. ScHOECK. 
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